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“You young cub, I'll tickle your hide in a way you won't like!” roared Captain Riana! 


irate skipper, and then sprang overboard. 
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as he made a dash for his new hand. Tom Gilbert gave one glance at the 
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HOMELESS BOY 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


CHAPTER *I. 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


“So ye want the boy kidnapped, do ye, Mister Marsh?” 
said Captain Barnacle in a fog-horn voice, with a sardonic 
chuckle. ‘Well, I’m the man to do the trick for ye if the 
inducement is sufficient to pay me for the trouble.” 

“T am willing to pay you well if you will guarantee that 
Tom Gilbert will never return to Rockhaven,” said the 
other, with a shifting glance at the skipper. 

“T can’t guarantee no sich thing. I reckon he stands an 
even chance of gettin’ back unless he was to fall overboard 
some dark night when the sea was runnin’ high, and there 
warn’t no life-preserver chucked arter him.” 

“In that case he’d be lost, wouldn’t he?” 

“Well, I’ve know’d sailors to be lost under sich sar- 
cumstances,” replied Captain Barnacle, blowing a cloud of 


smoke upon the calm afternoon air as he took his pipe from 
his mouth and pushed the lighted tobacco down into the 


bowl with one of his calloused thumbs that seemed imper- 
vious to all sense of feeling. 

“Do you think such a thing would be likely to happen to 
him if “s 

“Tf what?” asked the skipper, fixing his companion with 
his eye. 

“Tf he was on deck at the time?” 

“Tt might, if he didn’t look out for himself.” 

“Things fly around on shipboard on dark nights in a 
gale of wind, don’t they? That is, sometimes.” 





“Not when they’re well secured, as they generally are.” 

“T thought maybe a belaying pin might accidentally hit 
Tom on the head and knock him overboard.” 

“Oh, ye thought that, did ye?” said Captain Barnacle, 
with a hard look at the man who was talking to him. 

Mr. Marsh ran his tongue over his dry lips and looked 
askance at the skipper, but he made no reply. 

“Well, if sich a thing happened to him, I reckon he 
wouldn’t get back to Rockhaven, so I s’pose ye hope it will 
—that is, if the lad goes along with me,” said the skipper. 

.“T said I. was willing to pay you well if he never came 
back to the village.” 

“How much are ye willin’ to pay me?” asked Captain 
Barnacle, with an interested look. | 

“Five hundred dollars,” answered Mr. Marsh. | 

“Tt’s worth more,” said the skipper, blowing another 
cloud of tobacco smdke. “Five hundred ain’t nothin’, for 
it’s a ticklish job carryin’ off a stout chap like him ag’in 
his will.” 

Mr. Marsh seemed disposed to haggle over the matter, 
but the captain cut him short. 

“T’ll do it for a thousand,” he said. “Not a cent less, 
d’ye understand? And ye’ll have to make up yer mind 
pretty sudden, for the’ Mary Ellen sails at half flood, 
which’ll be eleven to-night by the clock.” 

Mr. Marsh hesitated, and then, evidently not relishing 
the terms proposed by Captain Barnacle, he started to argue 
the matter. | 

“T ain’t got no time for workin’ my jaw-tackle to no 
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purpose, Mr. Marsh,” interrupted the skipper, shortly. 
“Ye know best-whether it’s worth yer while to pay me what 
I ask or not. But them are my terms—take ’em, or leave 


vem, as ye please,” and the captain blew another whiff of | 


smoke, which curled round his head and then floated 
upward, 

The two men stood by themselves in an out-of-the-way 
spot, strewn with kelp and seaweed deposited there by the 
high tide, close to the water’s edge, at the base of one of 
the. great overhanging cliffs which formed a semi-circular 
backing to the red-roofed houses that made up the little 
village of Rockhaven on the coast of Massachusetts. 

Captain Barnacle was a square-built, bulky looking man, 
with deeply. bronzed features, a massive jaw and bull-dog 
type of. neck. 

His huge hands were seamed and horny, as from hard 
work and plenty of it. 

He was dressed in a suit of shore-going togs that he dis- 
carded as soon as his stanch top-sail schooner slipped into 
blue water. 

Everybody in Rockhaven knew the captain, and few, if 
any, liked his coarse speech and boisterous, uncouth ways. 

His business was fishing for mackerel, and he and his 
erew made'a good living, with something to spare out of it. 

The skipper and all hands lived in Rockhaven when 
ashore. 

They spent most of their idle time at the “Sheet Anchor,” 
a house of entertainment near the beach that was patron- 
ized only by the roughest element of that little community. 

James Marsh was a thin, wiry-looking man, with cold 
caluculating gray eyes that never invited confidence, and 
thin, closely drawn lips that bespoke a hard, grasping 
nature. 

He was justice of the peace, postmaster and eoarel store- 
keeper of Rockhaven, but he was by no means a popular 


personage in the little hamlet. 


He lived in the roonis above the store, and the other 
occupants of the premises were a vinegary old housekeeper 
and a bright, hardy-looking boy named Tom Gilbert. 

Tom helped Mr. Marsh run his store and also attended 
to such other duties as were required of him. ve 

Everybody in the village hked Tom in about the same 


was a great deal. 

Tom’s father had been an old friend of Mr. Marsh’s when 
the two lived in the neighboring town of Rossville. 

Ten years before the opening of our story the boy lost his 
mother, and then his father broke up housekeeping, ar- 
ranged with Mr. Marsh to look after Tom, and went West 
to try his luck. 

He prospered to some extent, and for three years sent 
regular remittances to ‘Mr. Marsh to pay for his son’s 
support. 

Then he contracted pneumonia and died. ; 

He left a will which made the boy the owner of a large 
plot of land which he had acquired cheap. 


James Marsh was named as executor and trustee of this 
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property, with power to dispose of it at his discretion for 


the benefit of Tom, to whom he was expected to act as 


guardian until the boy became of age. 
There was a clause to the effect that if Tom died before 


he reached his majority the land in question was to go to 


Mr. Marsh, 
Marsh, who had:moved with Tom to Rockhaven, in- 


vestigated the property at the time, and learned that it was 
hardly worth a thousand dollars, and was likely to go a-beg- 
ging for a purchaser. 


As he didn’t see much profit in keeping Tom on the old 
terms, he set him to work in the store to earn his living, 


which was rather a meager one. 


Thus matters went on till a month before the opening 


of our story, when Tom reached his seventeenth year. 


Then one day Mr. Marsh received a letter from the firm 


he had originally written to about the Western property, 
making him an offer of $5,000 for the land. 


The advance in value and apparent desire of his corre- 


spondent to secure the ground induced the storekeeper to 
write to other parties for information, and he found out 
that a land boom’ was under way that promised to make 
Tom Gilbert’s property worth anywhere from _ 000 to 
$100,000 inside of a couple of years. 


When the storekeeper looked at Tom and Kota how 


healthy he’ was he decided that there was a poor chance 
of his succeeding to that property through the death of 
his ward in the ordinary course of nature. 


As he wanted to come into possession: himself of land 


,| that promised so soon to be immensely valuable, he put 
his wits to work to devise some scheme by which the boy’s 
span of life could be shortened without actually making 


himself out a murderer. | 
He finally hit upon the plan of having Tom carried off 


to sea by Captain Barnacle of the fishing schooner Mary 
Ellen. 


He knew that the skipper was a thoroughly unscrupulous 
man, and he thought he couldn’t make a bargain with him 


that would insure the boy’s disappearance for good and all. 


To accomplish this he was willing to give up $500, but 
as we have seen, the rascally skipper wanted $1,000, and 
that sum looked so large to Mr. Marsh that he hated to 
part with it. 

When Captain Barnacle finally said that he wouldn’t 
take less, and that his companion could take his choice of 
stumping up or looking elsewhere_for somebody to kidnap 


the boy, Mr, Marsh reluctantly capitulated... 


“T’ll pay you $1,000, then,” said he, grudgingly; “but 
it must be in two payments—$500 as soon as you have the 
boy under hatches, and $500 when you bring me proof of 
his death.” 

The skipper shook his head. 

“JT won’t make sich arrangement,” he said. ‘My terms 
are $500 down and $500 if the schooner comes back with- 
out him.” 

“But you might put him ashore, or on board another 


vessel, merely to gain the second $500, and after awhile 
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he’d turn up here again as if nothing had happened to half a dozen customers, two of whom were fisherman’s 


him.” 


daughters who greatly admired the handsome face and 


“Ye seem powerfully anxious to get rid of the lad.| sturdy form of Tom Gilbert. 


What’s yer object?” - 
“That’s my business,” replied the storekeeper, shortly. 


“Well, what can I do for you, Miss Martha?” asked 
Tom of one of them, a rosy-cheeked, laughing-eyed girl of 


“T should think he’d be more useful to ye at the store} fifteen. 


than out of yer sight,” went on the captain, with an in- 
quisitive look. 


“A quart of molasses, Tom,” she replied. ‘“We’re going 
to have buckwheat cakes for supper to-night, and father 


“That’s my business, too,” answered Mr. Marsh, un-| likes them well-browned.” 


graciously. 


Tom took the jug from her and went to the keg to draw 


“Well, ye have my terms, and I’ll add this to ’em: If| the sweet stuff.” 


the lad should happen to fall overboard, or otherwise ‘tl 


an end to himself, and I bring ye back niet of the same, 
will ye pay me $500 more? Will ye give me $1,500 all 


- together if ye get the assurance that he'll never bother ye 


ag’in as long as ye live? Will ye?” 

It was like drawing a back tooth for Mr. Marsh to say 
“Yes” to this proposition of the captain’s, but he finally 
did, for he saw no other way of accomplishing his pur- 
pose, since there was not another captain who sailed out 


_of Rockhaven that the storekeeper dared to make a similar 


proposal to. 

“Tt’s a bargain, then?” said Captain Barnacle, with an 
avaricious gleam in his eye. 

“Thag?s 

“And when will ye pay me the first $500? Remember 
Tl make no move till I have the money counted out in my 
hand.” 

“Call at the aire in half an hour and you shall have 
it. 9} 

“Now ye are talkin’, Mr. Marsh. I shall want to nail 
the lad soon after dark. Ye must manage to send him 
down this way on some excuse or another. I’ll have a boat 
here and a couple of my hands with me to pounce on him 
and carry him aboard the hooker. Mind ye attend to that 
part of the business, for if I sail without him ye will lose 
the $500.” 

“You'll have no trouble in that respect, for I’ve found 
out that every other night after the store is closed he pays 
a visit to Captain Gibb’s cottage half way up this cliff.” 

“To see the old man’s daughter Fannie, I'l! wager,” 
chuckled Captain Barnacle. ‘Nothin’ could be better for 
our purpose. To-night-he’ll make his last call on the gal, 
or I’m a flat-headed porpoise. Well, since our ‘business 
is settled to the satisfaction of both of us, let’s be gettin’ 
back to the village, for I’m powerfully dry, and the Sheet 
Anchor keeps uncommonly good licker.” 

As Mr. Marsh had no desire to remain longer in that 
locality, the two rascals left the spot and walked along 
the beach toward Rockhaven. 





CHAPTER IT. 
ABDUCTED, 


While the foregoing conversation, so pregnant with fate 
for the smartest boy in Rockhaven, was going on, the lad 
himself was busily engaged in the Marsh store waiting on 
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“T suppose I’ll see you at the singing school to-night, 


Tom ?” said the girl, following the boy into the dark corner | 


where the molasses keg stood. 

“T guess you will,” answered Tom, cheerfully, as he 
turned the spiggot. 

“T’m glad of that, for we couldn’t get aie without 
you. by 
_ “Why couldn’t you? I don’t count such an awful lot, 
do 1?” 

“You're the best singer in the class.” 

“Next to you, Martha,” laughed the boy. | . 

“No, no. You are the best of all of us,” protested 
Martha Higgins. ; 

“T’m afraid you flatter me.” 

“No, I don't.” | 

“Say, Martha,” said Tom, assuming a solemn counte- 
nance, “do you believe in fortune telling?” 

“Me? Iam sure I don’t know,” laughed the girl. 
did you ask me that?” : | 

“There was an old woman—a stranger to this place— 
in the store a little while ago. I sold lier a paper of pins. 
When I handed them to her she took hold of my hand and 
looked at it with a great deal of attention. I asked her 
what she was looking at, and she told me she had a curiosity 
to see what was the fate of such a bright boy as I. That 
was a compliment, wasn't it?” 

“Well, what did she tell you about your fate?” asked 
Miss Higgins with a great deal of interest. 

“She said that I was on the eve of experiencing a great 
change.” 

“A great change! What did she mean?” 

“That’s what I asked her. She replied that I had a 
relentless enemy who was conspiring to do me a great 
harm.” 

“What a story, Tom. You haven’t an enemy in. Rock- 
haven. Everybody’thinks well of you. You are the most 
popular boy in the village. 
enemy was?” 


« Why 


“T asked her that ne and she told me it was one 


who was very close to me.’ 
“T wonder who she could have meant?” 
“That's what beats me.” 
“What else did she tell you?” 
“She said that I was going to leave the village soon.” 
“Teave this village!” exclaimed the girl, “Have you 
been thinking of it?” ae 
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“Not I. Rockhaven is good enough for me for a little 
while longer, at any rate.” 

“Well, go on.” | 

‘She said that I was going to cross water to a country 
ne\y and strange to me.” 

‘“My goodness !” 

“That I would face many perils and have more than one 


“na ‘row escape from death within the year.” 


‘ She told you that?” said the girl, with some concern. 
‘She did” 
‘And do you believe it?” 
“T haven’t thought anything about the matter since she 
left the store.” | 


“Was she a gypsy fortune teller?” 

“T don’t know what she was. She looked like any other 
o.d woman of sixty.” 

“Well,” said the girl, “I hope there’s nothing in it, Tom, 
for the village would be dreadfully lonely without you.” 

“Oh, I ain’t the only boy in the place,” laughed Tom.:* 
“That doesn’t make any difference. We can’t spare 
you. 99 

«Pm alae to find that I am of so much importance, 
Martha. Still, I can’t remain here forever. I’ve got to 
go to some big city one of these days to make my way ahead 
in’ the world. A fellow can’t amount to much in such a 
place as this unless he becomes a successful fisherman and 
owns a schooner. Now I don’t care about making my liv- 
ing on the water for a copper cent.” : 

“Don’t you, really ?” e 

“No,” replied Tom, closing the spiggot. “I want to 
do something better than that. I want to make a fortune. 
Ly the way, the old woman told me that I was going to 
become rich. She said I’d come into lots of money before 
I was a great deal older.” 

“Did she?” pe the girl, opening her eyes in 
surprise. 

“That’s what she did. Now if she hadn’t told me that 
fairy tale I might have placed some confidence in what 
she told me first; but that settled the whole yarn with 
me. She was just playing me for a chump.” 

Tom handed the girl the jug and went to wait on the 
next customer. 

The balmy spring afternoon wore slowly away, but Tom 
vas more or less busy all the time, whether there was a 
customer in the store or not. 

Mr, Marsh came in at about five o’clock and sat down 
behind the letter boxes to read a Boston weekly ee had 
come that morning. 

At six he went upstairs to supper, and when he came 
down half an hour later Tom was allowed to go up and 
get his own evening meal. 

At eight o’clock the store was closed for the day. ~ 

Tom then went to his room, put on his best suit and 
started for the humble cottage of Captain Gibbs, which 
was perched, like a bird’s nest, on a rugged plateau half 
way up the side of the great cliff which formed the eastern 
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boundary of the semicircular depression in the shore occu- 
pied by Rockhaven village. 

He intended to escort Fanny Gibbs, as usual, to the 
singing school, the meetings of which were held once a 
week for about seven months in the year. 

It was but a short walk from the store to the foot of 
the cliff where a rude path upward to the plateau was cut 
by the hand of time. 

The wind, which had gradually risen since sundown, 
swept through the boy’s curly locks as he rapidly strode 
along the shore. 

The moon, rising in the eastern sky, was occasionally 
obscured by drifting clouds, throwing the face of the cliffs 
alternately into light and shadow. 

It was nearly nine o’clock and there was no thought of 
danger in his mind as Tom placed his foot on the path 
that was to take him upward. 

Fanny, all unknown to him, was seated on a rock half 
way down the cliff waiting for him to come after her. 

She had not noticed his approach along the shore, for 
she was gazing out on the wide ocean which laved the 
rocks below. 

This evening she felt singularly depressed, and she could 
not account for the feeling. 

Her thoughts seemed to center round Tom Gilbert, whom 
in the depths of her heart of hearts she dearly loved. 

She and Tom were the closest of friends and the <jolliest 
of comrades. 

They were never so heapy as when in each other’s com- 
pany. | 

There was one favorite song, “Robin Adair,’ that she 
loved to sing to him, and the words she had improvised to 
suit herself. 

Tom had come to know ‘that Robin Adair was intended 
for himself. 

As the boy started up the path he suddenly came to a 
full stop, thrilled by the voice of Fanny, which all of a 
sudden broke out in accents plaintively sweet a ‘Little way 
above him. 


“Why are you leaving me, Robin Adair? 
If not deceiving me, why should T care?” ete. 


A strange feeling entered Tom’s heart as he listened, tas- 
cinated, to her song. Leave her } 

He had never dreamed of doing so. 

What strange connection was there between her song and 
the words of the old woman who had read his fortune 
that afternoon ‘in the store? 

Was a strange fate pursuing him? 

Was he, against his own will, about to be launched upon 
a life of wild adventure, in which his life would be threat- 
ened, far from his native land? 3 

“ Always thinking of me, dear little Fanny,” he breathed. 
“T would not have missed this visit to-night for the 
world.” | 

He would have spoken differently if he had known that 
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at that moment three forms were creeping upon him in} 


the darkness, for the moon lay just then behind a heavy 
cloud. 

A few moments before Captain Barnacle and two of his 

sailors had rowed in to the beach from the Mary Ellen. 
- While one stood in the shadow of the rocks holding the 
boat by its painter, the skipper and the other, noting the 
approach of the shadowy form that they knew must be their 
intended victim, crept forward to intercept him. 

They would have missed him, however, but for the fact 
that Tom stopped to listen to the song. 

The nearness of the singer for a moment disconcerted 
the captain, but he determined to take the boy anyway, 
in spite of the presence of Captain Gibb’s daughter. 

As the last words floated down, and the singer became 
silent, Tom sprang forward to surprise Fanny. 

But a huge hand, descending upon his shoulder, detained 
him, 

He turned around and was grabbed by the other arm. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded. ‘Who are you?” 

As he spoke the moon suddenly burst from behind the 
clouds and sailed into the blue ether. 

Its rays fell full upon the group and Tom recognized 
the swarthy and evil PALER of the skipper of the Mary 
Ellen. 

“You! 
ment. 

“Aye, aye! my lad.” 

“What do you want with me?” 

“The schooner is about to put to sea. 
handed, so I thought I’d take ye aboard.” 

“Take me! Why, I am no sailor. Besides, I wouldn’t 
go, anyhow.” 

“Ye wouldn’t, eh?’’. chuckled the captain, sardonically. 
“T reckon ye ain’t-to be consulted. Ye are goin’ aboard 
whether ye want to or not. D’ye understand ?” 

“No, I don’t understand,” answered the boy, pluckily. 
“Take your hands off me. You have no right to tackle me 
in this way.” 

“Right or not, we’re going’ to do it. 
Flinders.” 

Fanny had heard the talk below, and when the moon 
came out saw the actors as they stood at the foot of the 
path. 

She recognized Tom and also Captain Barnacle. 

Instinctively she felt that something was wrong, and 
with bated breath and strained gaze she waited for Tom to 
break away and come to her. 

Instead of which, she saw him being borne, struggling, 
- away toward the water’s edge, where a stout boat bobbed 
up and down on the incoming tide. } 

“Tom, Tom!” she cried, “what are they doing to you?” 

A harsh, triumphant laugh from the lips of the skipper 
of the Mary Ellen was her only answer. 

“Father, father !” she screamed, bounding upward toward 
the cottage. “They are carrying Tom off. Father! save 
him !” 


Captain Barnacle!” he ejaculated a uate: 


IT am short- 


Fetch him along, 
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Her screams reached the ears of Captain.Gibbs, and he 
rushed hatless outside to see what was the matter; but 
by that time the-boy had been forced into the boat, which 


was then pushed off and headed for the schooner, riding 


at anchor half a mile away. 

And poor Tom, held down on one of the seats iy the. 
burly skipper, saw the girl of his heart kneeling on the 
rocks, with her arms stretched: out to him, and that was 
the last he saw of her for many a long day. 





CHAPTER III. 
OVERBOARD. 


When the boat arrived alongside of the schooner, Tom 
was lifted aboard in spite of his resistance. 

He was hustled forward and pushed down a short flight 
of steps into a dimly lighted forecastle, furnished with 
half a dozen bunks, a small table and a cast-iron stove, 
the pipe of which pierced the roof. 

From a hook driven into the low, grimy ceiling suspended 
an oil lamp, which shed an uncertain light around. 

Abaft of this space was the cook’s galley. which i in ves- 
sels of larger tonnage is always on deck. 

It was separated from the main hold by a stout bulkhead. 

Tom’s hands and legs were bound with bits of rope, and 
he was tossed into one of the bunks and left there to rumi- 
nate on his unfortunate situation. 

He could feel the schooner rise and fall with the tide 
which was coming into the almost-landlocked harbor. 

“What can Captain Barnacle mean by treating me in 
this way?” Tom asked himself, wonder and indignation 
alike striving for the mastery in his breast. ‘What use 
can he make of me—a landsman? How dare he use me in 
this high-handed manner, anyway? Just wait till I get 
ashore, and I’ll warrant he’ll have something to answer 
for. 
I'll bet he’ll make Captain Barnacle sweat for this!” 

Poor, unsuspecting Tom ! 

If he had only known that his guardian was the real 
cause of all his trouble his wrath would have turned more 
against him than the skipper of the Mary Ellen, who was 
merely trying to earn a dishonest penny by the transac- 
tion. 

But Tom didn’t know the real truth, and siopeianethe 
the vials of his wrath were expended upon the head of the 
disreputable captain, not but the rascal deserved all the 
hard thoughts that the boy bestowed upon him at that 
moment. ' eas 

“The scoundrel has kidnapped me for some purpose,” 
he mused. “He must be the enemy near at hand the old 
woman referred to this afternoon. So I suppose I’m to be 
carried across the ocean to a country strange to me. Yet 
surely this can hardly be so, since the Mary Ellen is a 
fishing craft that goes but a hundred miles or so, at the 
most, off the coast, and is bound to return to Rockhaven 
inside of a month, according to her luck. Perhaps Captain 
Barnacle means to make a mackerel fisherman of me, 
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My guardian, Mr. Marsh, is justice of the peace, and. 
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whether I will or not. He’s got such a tough reputation 
in Rockhaven that I don’t wonder he finds it difficult to 
fill a vacancy in his crew. It is pretty hard luck to be 
obliged to knuckle down to such a villain as he. Well, 
it’s a long lane that hasn’t a turning,” concluded Tom, 
philosophically. 


Tom lay and erumbled to himself for a couple of hours, 
during which time some of the crew came down with small 
bundles, which they deposited 1 in their bunks and then went 
on deck again. 

At the end of that time ripiitionn began for getting 
the schooner under weigh. 

Her anchor was heaved up, and Tom was soon: aware, 
by the fresh sense of motion, that the craft was on her 
way to the ocean outside, 

In a few minutes she passed the bar and met the in- 
coming rollers with the buoyancy of a duck and was soon 
in ve water, 


Tom was not interfered with during the night and soon 
fell asleep, lulled to repose by the rhythmical movement 
of the vessel. 

Soon after daylight he was aroused by a rough hand of 
one of the’ crew. 


“Come now, youngster, tumble up. You’ve had it easy 
long enough.” 


Tom sat up to find his arms and legs free of the ropes. 
“Peel off your shore togs and get into these slops,” said 


the same voice, tossing a suit of marine clothing across the 
boy’s knees, 


Tom was sensible enough to make the best of a bad job. 

He realized that he was at the mercy of Captain Barnacle 
and his crew, and decided that it would be the part of 
wisdom to say nothing and saw wood, feeling comforted 
with the reflection that this could not last forever, and 


that when the Mary Ellen got back to Rockhaven he would 
have his innings. 


If he could have looked into the future, he would have 
seen that he was not destined to get square with the skip- 
per and his satellites, but that a greater Power than he 
had the settlement of their score in His hands. 

In ten minutes Tom, in his bare feet, was on deck help- 
ing to wash down, and while he was thus engaged Captain 
Barnacle made his appearance. 


His sharp eye piped the boy off, and he watched him like 
a hawk. 


had received from Mr. Marsh he had discovered a counter- 
feit $100 bill, and that fact made him mad clean through. 

Not being able to get back at the storekeeper right away, 
he looked around for an excuse to vent his ill humor on 
the boy he had contracted to do up. : 

He decided to give him a good licking, to begin with, 
and after that determined to disclose to him the truth about 
the kidnapping and turn him adrift ashore to go back to 
Rockhaven and make matters warm for his faithless guar- 
dian, 

Before attacking Tom he concluded to put him through 
a course, of sprouts that would tend to make him sick of 
the sight of a schooner for the rest of his days. 

He began operations by ordering the boy to scour. one 
of the anchor flukes. 

Although Tom knew that this was a useless piece of work, 
he got busy with the materials that were furnished him 
for the purpose. | 

The skipper stood over him i a while, chuckling at the 
purposeless job. 

Finally he got tired of the fun and fetched the boy a 
clout alongside the head that felled him to the deck. 

“You cantankerous young lubber!” he roared, “can’t ye 
shine her up any better’n that?” 

“You don’t expect me to put a shine on that thing, do 
you ?” replied Tom, resentfully, for his tingling head pained 
him considerably. 

“How dare ye talk back to me, you whelp? I'll have ye 
keel-hauled if ye open yer face again to me,” and he aimed 
another vicious blow at the boy. 

Tom hopped aside with all the nimbleness of a monkey, 
and the skipper, losing his balance, fell over the anchor, 
striking his head against the side of it and drawing blood. 

His anger before had only been assumed, but now he was 
furious in downright earnest. 

The liquor also went to his head, and when he scrambled 
to his feet there was blood in, his eye, and these danger 
signals were not lost on 'Tom, who hastened to get out of 
the captain’s way. 

That, however, was well-nigh impossible for a landsman 
like Gilbert. 

Captain Barnacle looked around for a weapon to use on 
the boy and spied a thick piece of stiff tarred rope with a 
heavy knot at the end. 

It was a little over a foot long and made a wicked kind 
of club, all the worse for its elasticity. 

“You young cub, I'll tickle your hide in a way you 
won’t like!” roared Captain Barnacle, furiously, as he 
made a dash for his new hand. 

Tom Gilbert gave one glance at the irate skipper and then 
sprang overboard. r 





Tom saw him and took care not to relax his industry. 

After a while the crew was piped to breakfast, and the 
boy had to mess with the second section of the crew, as 
all could not eat at the same time in the small forecastle. 

The schooner was running down the coast within a few 
miles of the shore. | 

After breakfast Captain Barnacle came on deck looking 
rather savage. 

Something had gone wrong with him, and he had been 
hitting his demijohn also with unusual frequency. 

The fact of the matter was on recounting the money he 





CHAPTER IV. 
- WRECKED. 


When Tom struck the water he went down out of sight, 
and the schooner sped on its way, soon leaving him far 
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astern, for the skipper would not haul the'vessel into the 
wind and permit a boat to be lowered to pick the boy up. 
He meant to leave him to his fate, determining to aban- 
don his former resolution and earn the thousand dollars 
that were still in abeyance. 
One of the crew, however, had flung a grating overboard, 


and this floated within the lad’s reach when he came to the 


surface. 

He grabbed it at once, and as it was sufficiently buoyant 
to sustain him he was saved from drowning. 

Although the shore was only three miles distant, and 
there was a projecting point with a light-house that lay less 
than a mile to the westward, the flow of the tide carried 
Tom farther and farther away from the coast each moment. 

Fortunately, the sea was comparatively calm, while the 
off-shore breeze was light. 

Tom, after several attempts, pulled himself up on to the 
grating and sat upon it, forcing it an inch or so beneath 
the surface. 

On this wobbling raft, Pirin center of gravity the boy 
maintained with some difficulty, he floated out into the 
broad Atlantic off: Massachusetts Bay. 

The warm morning sunshine soon dried all of the boy’s 
clothing that was not actually awash, and he felt fairly 
comfortable, all things considered. 

He looked around the horizon for some sign of a vessel 
by which he might be rescued from his perilous predica- 
ment. 

To his satisfaction, he saw a sharp-nosed bark bearing 


down on him under full sail. 


- She was evidently bound out from Boston. | 

The vessel came on at a smart pace, and in the course 
of a quarter of an hour the lookout made out the strange 
floating object ahead. 

The fact was reported to the chief mate, who was in 
charge of the deck. 

He leveled his glass and saw what. seemed a boy sticking 
half out of the water. ’ 

He first thought that it was a wooden figure floating out 
with the tide, but when Gilbert waved his arm vigorously 
he realized that it was a live human being. 3 

He reported the odd circumstance to the captain, who 


a immediately came on deck, took a squint through the mate’s 


binocular, and then ordered the bark hove to and one of 
the quarter boats lowered. 

Thus Tom Gilbert was saved from a watery grave. 

“Flow came you to be in that predicament, young man?” 
asked the captain when the boy stepped over the side. 

Tom made his explanation and the skipper stared at him. 

“So you were kidnapped from your home and jumped 
overboard to escape a beating, eh? Well, you’re in hard 
luck, surely. We’re bound to Carthagena, New Granada, 
and I can’t very well put you ashore, though the coast is 
But T’ll do the next best thing— 
I'll put you aboard any fishing craft or inbound vessel 
we run across,” and with that promise Tom was forced 
to be content. 
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The watch on deck got Tom to tel! them his story, and 
he had to repeat it to the others later on. 

At one bell of the afternoon watch, or half-past twelve, 
Tom was invited to take dinner with the captain and chief 


| mate, 


During the rest of the day the boy aut scanned the 
horizon for a sail, but though many appeared none came 
near enough to be signalled. 

The bark was now out of sight of the coast of the United 
States, and with night approaching Tom gave up all caanee 
of being transshipped until the next day. 

Next day did not better the situation any, in fact it was 


worse for Tom, because a gale came up and he became in- 


eloriously sea-sick, and remained in that condition three 
days. | 

By this time the bark was well on her way toward the 
West Indies. , 

When Tom recovered he volunteered to make himself use- 
ful during the rest of the voyage, and he also made an 
arrangement with the captain to work his way back to 
Boston from Carthagena at the wages of an ordinary sea- 
man, 

In due time the bark passed through the Windwatd Pate 
sage between Cuba and the island of Haiti, and headed 
southward across the Caribbean Sea. © 

Several days later the lofty summits of the eastern range 
of the mighty Cordilleras, which sweep around the northern — 
coast of that portion of South America, was sighted. 

As the bark drew nearer the coast the scene became more 
sublime, some of the mountains being of so great a height 
as to be at all times covered with snow. 

The captain expected to make Carthagena next morning, 
but the weather suddenly came on dirty, and before dark 
a lively gale was kicking up a heavy sea. 

The gale increased with the darkness, and, to make the 
situation of the vessel all the more perilous, the wind 
was driving her straight upon the coast. 

Tom, not being a sailor, did not at first appreciate the 
eravity of their peril, though he was’ sufficiently alarmed 
by the fierceness of the storm and the darkness of the night. 

Life lines had been run fore and aft to give the officers 
and crew something to hold on to, lest they be swept over- 
board by the heavy seas that deluged the eROes; every few 
moments. 

All hands were wet through, though the warmth of that 
region ,mitigated some of the usual discomforts of the 
drenching. 

“This is pretty fierce,” remarked Tom, as he hung on 
to one of the lines under the lee of the cabin, to Bob Law- 
rence, one of the younger seamen, a mere lad, with whom 


he had struck up.a friendship. 


“Tt’g fierce enough, though the bark rides it ie a duck, 
but it isn’t a circumstance to what we "re-facing.” 

“What is that?” asked Tom. 

“A lee shore.” 

“T thought the captain ° was aciion off the coast.” 

“We've been trying to, but it’s no use. The wind is dead 
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on shore, and unless it shifts around to another quarter this 
bark is liable to rest her keel on something more solid than 
water before morning.” 


“Do you mean that we're likely to go ashore?” asked 
Tom, aghast. 


“That’s just what I do mean,” replied Bob, solemnly. 

“And all hands may be lost?” 

“I’m afraid that few of us will escape if the bark 
strikes.” ; 

“As I’m the most useless person aboard this vessel the 
chances are that ‘I'll be a sure victim,” replied Tom, 
gloomily. 

“Tt doesn’t follow. You stand as much show as any of us 
if the bark is wrecked, for then seamanship won’t avail a 
chap much. It will be luck more than anything else.” 

“Luck!” ejaculated Tom. “I’ve had pretty hard luck 
in the last ten days.” 


“T don’t know about that. You were mighty fortunate 
to be picked up by us from that floating grating. Sup- 
posing it had been night that you went overboard from 
that fishing schooner, or supposing there had been a sea 
running at the time, where would you have been?” 

“I'd have been at the bottom of the Atlantic, I guess,” 
admitted Tom. 


“That's right; you'd have been lost. -When a fellow is 
born to be hanged he can’t very well be drowned—not that 


I wish to infer that you were born to be suspended,” 
chuckled Bob. 7 


At that moment a huge sea came aboard that saalsy took 
them off their feet. 
“Tf yowd let go your hold that time, Tom, you’d have 
gone overboard, and that would have been the last of you,” 
said Bob. 


“T know it; that’s why I held on for all I was worth, 
thot gh it nearly took the arms out of me.” 

This conversation was carried on with considerable dif- 
ficulty, for the roar of the storm was something deafening. 

The boys, however, were sheltered to some extent and 
fared better than other members of the crew in more ex- 
posed positions. . 

The vessel continued to drive on to her doom, and every- 
body was agreed that nothing but a change in the direction 
of the wind would save her. 

No change came as the precious moments flew by, though 
the captain believed that the worst of the Bee had spent 
itself. 

The sea, running to a terrifying height in Tom’s eyes, 
was bearing the bark on to an inhospitable and deserted 
part of the New Granada coast. 

She was like a shuttlecock in their grasp. 

It was four in the morning when the vessel struck on a 
series of outlying rocks, was lifted up bodily by the inrush- 
ing sea, and then settled back with a crash that broke her 
back amidships. 


The forepart of the vessel, with nears all the crew, dis- 
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appeared in the waves, while the after section, largely com- 
posed of the cabin, was jammed in between the jaws of two 
enormous rocks. 





CHAPTER V. 
STRANDED, 


The shock of the impact of the bark upon the rocks flung 
Tom Gilbert and Bob Lawrence against the cabin door, 
which, giving way under their combined weight, sent them 
sprawling upon the tilted floor of the narrow corridor off 
which opened the steward’s pantry and quarters, on one 
side, and the carpenter’s berth and dunnage room on the 


| other. 


That saved their ies Rule 

A deluge of water had followed Tom and Bob into the 
passage, and they scrambled to their feet half suffocated 
by the yeasty foam and green-sea, which, however, retired as 
quickly as it had come. 

“Are we really alive?” ejaculated Tom, with a gasp, 
grabbing his companion in the darkness. 

“T’l] swear I am,” replied Bob, with a nervous laugh. 

‘“Where are we, anyway?” 

“We're on the vessel yet, but she’s hard and fast ashore.” 

“T thought she went to pieces under us in that awful 
erash.” 

“T thought so, too, when the water closed over our heads; 
but I felt the planks under my feet, and then I knew we 
still had another chance for our lives.” 

“Are we in the hold?” , 

“No. How could we be? All the hatches were battened 
down. We’re in the cabin passage. Stretch out your arms 
and you'll feel the sides of it.” 

Tom did so. 

“That’s right,” he replied. 
don’t feel any motion. 

Another wave, not so heavy as the other, dashed in at the 
open doorway and covered their shoe tops. 

The roar of the storm still continued, though with di- 


“We must be ashore, for I 


minished force, and as the moments flew by, and the boys | 


felt that their retreat seemed to be too solid to give way 
under the buffetings of the waves, they took courage. 

“We seem to be fairly safe for the present,” remarked 
Tom, at length. “The waves only come from the front, 
where the door is. The bark seems to have gone on shore 
by the stern.” 

“That’s evident, for this part of the vessel is pointing 
upward and fixed, and all forward looks to be under water. 
It’s my opinion we’re wedged in among some rocks. When 


day breaks we’ll be able to make out just what our position 
is. I’m afraid most of the people aboard have been drowned. 
I haven’t heard a sound from a human being since the 
erash.” 

“ Nor I. ? 

“Tt would be tough if we were the only ones saved,” 
said Bob. : 
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“Tt would that. It doesn’t seem to blow as hard as it 
did. 

“The gale is going down. 
by the morning.” 

“T hope so.” 

The water did not come into the passage any more, 
though the boys could hear it beating and splashing outside. 

“Let’s go into the cabin and see if we can strike a light, - 
suggested Bob. 

They easily made their way there. 

All was dark and silent, save for the muffled noise made 
by the gale without. 

Bob hunted around for matches, but couldn’t find any. 

“Let’s take off our wet clothes and get into the mates’ 
bunks,” he said. ‘We are safe enough here, I’ll warrant. 
I'll take the first mate’s stateroom on this side, and you 
can occupy the second mate’s on the other side. I’m ready 
to drop from fatigue and the knocking about I’ve received.” 

“Same here,” replied Tom. 

Accordingly they took off their soaked clothes, got into 
the bunks and covered themselves up. 

Inside of five minutes they felt so comfortable that before 


It will probably be all gone 


they knew it they were both fast asleep. 


While they slumbered day broke, the gale subsided to a 
fair breeze, and the sun arose in a cloudless sky. 

It was many hours before either opened his eyes. _ 

Tom was the first to do so, and he was astonished and 
bewildered to find himself where le was.. 

He looked around the small stateroom and out through 
the open door into the cabin, which was brightly illumi- 
nated by the rays of the sun shining down through the 
skylight. 

He thought he must be dreaming until the fearful events 
of the night came crowding upon his recollection. 

Then he sat up and finally jumped out, all naked as he 
was, onto the floor. 

His clothes were strewn upon the deck where he had 
hastily cast them in the darkness. 

They were still soaking wet and in no shape to put 
them on, so he wrapped a olapkes around him and marched 


brs into the cabin. 


At that moment Bob woke up and saw him through the 


_- open doorway of his stateroom. 


“Hello, Tom!” he cried. “How’s things?” | 

“Blessed if I know. I’ve just tumbled out of my bunk. 
_ My clothes are too damp to put on.” 

Bob grabbed a blanket and joined him. 

“Not a soul around. I'll bet we’re the only ones on the 


wreck. Let’s look outside.” 


They climbed up on the quarter-deck by the brass-bound 
stairs in front of the binnacle and looked around. 

“Gee whiz!” ejaculated Tom. “Everything is gone but 
the cabin part of the bark, and that’s stuck into a hole in 
the rocks. I wonder if this is part of the shore, or some 
distance from it?” | 

“T give it up,” replied Bob, “but we'll find out by and 
_ by in climbing to the top of these rocks. 
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gone, as I said it would, but the sea is still tumbling about 


below. We'd better bring our clothes up and dry them on 


the skylight. While the sun is doing its duty we’ll take a 
look into the pantry and see what we can find to eat. I 
don’t know how you feel, but I’m mighty hungry.” 

“So am I,” replied Tom. 

They brought their clothes up and spread them about to 
dry, and then started for the pantry. 

There they found plenty of stuff to eat, including a 
breaker of water nearly full. 

After spending half an hour below they returned to the 
quarter-deck, 


Their clothes were getting on nicely. 

“Turn them oyer,’’ said Bob, “and that will help the 
good work along.” 

In an hour, during which they discussed the situation, 
they found that their clothes were quite dry, and they ee 
them on, 


“Now let’s see where we are, and what the prospect is 
of getting away,’ said Bob, leading the way up the rocks. 

Tom followed and they soon reached a point from which 
they got a good view of the shore. 

The line of black, ugly looking rocks on which the bark 
had struck was seen to be a part of the coast, with a beach 
extending away in either direction. 

“We're a pair of Robinson Crusoes,” said Bob. “There’s 
not a house or human being in sight, and we may be fifty 
miles from any for all we know.” 

“Ts this part of New Granada?” asked Tom. 

“T guess it must be, for we were off that coast when the 
gale came upon us so suddenly.” 

“Isn’t the shore inhabited ?” asked Tom, whose knowl- 
edge of the coast of South America was exceedingly limited. 

“T’ve heard that the whole region of New Granada bor- 


dering on the coast is inhabited by a savage tribe of In- 


dians called the Goahiras, and I’m afraid that’s true, 
though, of course, I can’t swear to it, as I never was here 
before.” 


“Gee! I hope that we won’t meet any of them on our 
way to. civilization,” said Tom, apprehensively, “for if we 
did,-and they’re hostile, our names would be mud, for fair. 
I dare say they’d kill and scalp us.” 


“They might kill us, it is true, but whether they’re given | 


to scalping or not I can’t say.” 


“Tt wouldn’t make much difference to us after we were _ 


dead.” 


“Don’t talk about being dead,” replied Bob. “It’s bad 
enough to recall the fate of the officers and crew without 
going any further. We ought to consider ourselves un- 
commonly lucky. Look at these rocks all around here. 
Just see what a remarkable escape we’ve had. It was one 
chance in a thousand that this part of the vessel was cast 
up into this hole. Had she struck anywhere else there 
wouldn’t have been a plank left of us, and we should have 
been food for the fishes with the rest’ of the people, who 
were probably washed overboard when she struck.” 
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“Tt does seem funny that the bark should have been 
flung in here,’”? admitted Tom. “Looks just as if it was 
done on purpose. I hope our luck will continue. That 
we'll soon find some of the respectable inhabitants of the 
country who will direct us to a town.” 

“The worst of it is that neither of us can speak the lan- 
guage of the country,” said: Bob. 

“Oh, we can make signs. They'll understand that we’re 
Shineecked Americans.” 

“That’s what we'll have to do. 
best way we can.” 

“Shall we make a start right away?” asked Tom. 

“No, we’d better wait till to-morrow, for it must be noon 
now. We must make up a couple‘of bundles of provisions, 
for we can’t tell how. far we may have to walk before we 
run, across an inhabited spot. You see, we don’t know 
where we are on the coast. We may be a mile or two from 
a town or village, or we may be fifty miles. It won’t do 
to take any more chances than we can help.” 

Soon afterward they returned to the quarter-deck of the 
bark, and thence made their way to the pantry again, where 


We'll have to shift the 


they broke open a tin of potted, meat, and with crackers 


and a can of preserved peaches enjoyed a capital meal 
under the circumstances. 

Bob then proposed to ransack the staterooms, especially 
the captain’s, for what might be of use to them. 

The discovery that gave them great satisfaction, for they 
felt that they stood in need of protection from the possible 
appearance of Indians, was the finding of a couple of first- 
class Remington rifles, with plenty of amunition. 

They also found three revolvers and several boxes of 
cartridges. 

They busied heats for the greater part of the after- 
noon making up small packages of canned goods, crackers, 


—ete., to take with them next morning. 


What with the rifles, ammunition and stores, they found 
they had a pretty big load apiece, and even at that they saw 
they would have to abandon much that they wished to 
carry. 

“We'll start soon after sunrise,” said “Bob, as they sat at 
their ease on the quarter-deck. 

“Which direction shall we take?” asked Tom. 

“To the west, of course, for Carthagena lies in that 
direction.” 

“T hope it isn’t far off. Hello, what’s that?” ejaculated 
Tom, suddenly, pointing to an objéct floating in toward 
the rocks. “Blessed if it don’t look like a boat!” 

“Tt is a boat,” cried Bob, springing to his feet. 





CHAPTER VI. 


AFLOAT. 


- 


The two boys watched the boat as it lial Heated toward 
the wreck of the bark. 

“That boat 1 is going to prove a big piece of luck for us,” 
said Bob. 
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“How is that?” asked Tom.’ , | 

“Why, instead of walking along the shore to Carthagena, 
or the nearest town, and weighing ourselves down with a 
load of packages that will grow heavier with every mile, 
we'll be able to go by boat and earry several times as much 
provisions and the whole breaker of water whose convey- 
ance has puzzled us so much.” 

“That will be fine,” exclaimed Tom, seeing the great 
advantage the boat was bound to prove to them. 

“Besides, we'll be able to keep away from any stray 
Indians that we might run across by land.” 

“That’s better still,” said Tom. 

“Then, again, we'll not be so likely to go astray and get 
lost,” added Bob. “By keeping along the coast we’re bound 
to hit a port some time,” 


“So we are,” agreed Tom. 


“As it is awful hot during the greater part of the day 


in. this Jatitude, we can do most of our rowing at night, 
and haul up in some creek or along the shore wherever we 
can find shelter, when the sun begins to get in its fine work. 
Now if we had to follow that plan in walking we should 
be apt to get all mixed up in the dark. We'll put the bark’s 
compass in the boat, which will be a better guide for us 
than the sun. So you see, Tom, taking everything into 
consideration, this boat will bea Godsend to us.” 

“You can just bet it will,” replied Tom, enthusiastically. 


Bob crept down the rocks until he reached a point where’ 


he could capture the boat when it came within reach. 

The only thing that troubled him was that there might 
be no oars in it, and thatethey would have to depend on 
pieces of wood torn from the bark. 


His misgivings in this respect proved to be unfounded. 

Two pair of oars were tied along the seats, from which 
circumstance he recognized the little craft as having be- 
longed to the bark. 


In a few minutes the boat floated in close enough for 
Bob to grab it.. | 

The painter was dragging alongside and the craft was 
half full of water. 

“Get something out of the steward’s room to bale her 
out,” Bob called to his companion. 

Tom didn’t need to be told twice, and soon came down 
the rocks with a dipper in his hand. 


Between them they soon got the water out of the boat. 

“We won’t start now till along toward sundown,” said 
Bob, as he secured the painter around one of the rocks, 

“That suits me,” replied Tom. “But we want to load the 
boat now so as to have all in readiness to be off.” 

They spent an hour putting all their packages into the 
little craft, together with several additional boxes of canned 
stuff, the bark’s compass, the breaker of water, a long coil 
of line, and other odds and ends they figured that they 
might find use for during their trip. 

“Here are a couple of good fish lines I found in a locker 
in the chief mate’s stateroom,” said Tom, exhibiting them. 

“They'll prove useful, I’ll bet, in providing us with a 
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mess of fish,” said Bob. “You can stow them in the com- 
partment under the bows.” 

“T’ve got another suggestion,” said Tom. 

“What is it?” 

“That we rig a small mast with a cross-piece to carry a 
sail. Then when we have a breeze we won’t have to fatigue 


ourselves with rowing. Besides, we'll need something to 


shelter us from the sun, anyway, when we are asleep, for 


we can’t count on finding a ‘ehady spot always when we 
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want it.” 

“That’s a good plan. I expected to carry a piece of sail- 
cloth along—there is a lot of spare canvas in the lazaretto 
under the cabin—but I didn’t think about rigging up a 
mast. We'll look around and see if we can find a suitable 
piece of wood to answer the purpose, which we can lash to 
the center seat and to the narrow plank that runs fore and 
aft in the bottom of the boat.” 

A search soon proved that they were up against a prob- 
lem that was not as easily solved as proposed. 

There was nothing about the wreck that would in the 
slightest way answer the purpose, and they had no tools 
with which to shape a bit of wood. 

“TLet’s take a look along the rocks and see if any of the 


_bark’s spars have washed up,” suggested Tom, at last. 


Bob agreed that a short search might prove profitable, 
and so the boys started in opposite directions to look for a 
small spar or something else that might fill the bill. 


, Tom was fortunate enough to find a broken piece of the 
_ bark’s spanker gaff. 


He towed it around to the wreck. 

When Bob returned from an unsuccessful quest he 
showed it to him. 

“That will be just the thing,” said Bob. “I'll get a 
block out of the lazaretto and attach it to the top of this 
spar and reeve a line through it. ‘A piece of wood a yard 
and a half long will answer for a yard to tie one end of the 
sail to. We'll hook the block to it and thus be able to 
raise or lower the sail at a moment’s notice. We'll have 
a bang-up little sailboat when we get everything ship- 
shape.” 

After lifting the broken gaff into the boat they knocked 
off work for a while, as the heat of the sun was too much 
for further exertion. 

_ “Better take a short snooze in the cabin,” said Tom, “for 
it’s too plaguey hot to lounge around even doing nothing.” 

Bob agreed that it was an excellent idea, and so they 
turned in on the mates’ bunks and soon fell asleep. 

_ Tom woke at three o’clock and aroused his companion. 

“Don’t you feel like eating something?” he asked him. 

“T think I could stand something in that line,” replied 


Bob with a grin. 


So they adjourned to the pantry and made a meal off of 
canned goods, washed down with water diluted with claret. 
Feeling much refreshed, they decided to begin rigging 


_ their mast and sail. 


This work fell mainly to Bob, who, being a practical 
sailor, best knew how to manage the matter. 


\ 





In due time it was completed to the satisfaction of 
both. 


“That’s all to the good,” cried Tom, enthusiastically. 
ary say necessity is the mother of eer and I gue 
we’ve proved the truth of it.” 

“That sail will carry the boat along in a fresh breeze like 


a duck,” said Bob, admiring his own handiwork with great 
satisfaction. 





“That’s right, and save us a lot of hard work. I’m be- 
ginning to take a great interest in this coasting trip that’s 
ahead of us,” said Tom. 

“T hope it will prove as interesting as you are looking 
for, but I have some doubts about it.” 


“What doubts have you got?” - 

“Well, we can’t tell now what we may run up against 
before we reach Carthagena. I don’t know anything about 
the coast of South America. Neither do you. There may 
be lots of perils lying in wait for us between this place and 
our destination. 
if they have boats to put out after us.” 

“Gee! I hope not. Perhaps we’d better keep well out, 
as long as the weather holds fair, and not land anywhere 
along the shore. We can stand alternate watch, one steering 
while the other sleeps.” 


“As long as there’s a breeze the Indians never would 
be able to overtake us. However, I think your suggestion 
a good one about sticking to the boat. Even if we laid up 
anywhere along shore we’d have te stand watch, for fear of 
trouble coming on us unawares.’ 

At sundown everything was in shape to begin the trip, so 
they decided to start without delay. 

They ate their ‘supper aboard the wreck, and then con- 
veyed the balance of the provisions aboard the boat, together 
with several bottles of claret and one of French brandy. 

“The Indians, or any one else, are welcome to what they 
find on the wreck,” said Bob, as he tossed a light bundle 
on top of a pile 6f canned goods in the bow of the boat. 

“What’s that you’ve brought down?” asked Tom, regard- 
ing the bundle with some curiosity. 

“That,” laughed Bob, “is something we shall stand in 
need of if we should meet with some of the winged inhabi- 
tants of the country.” 


“T don’t know what you mean?” replied Tom, rather 
mystified. 


“T found that in the cap’n’s stateroom. It’s mosquito. 


netting.” 

““Are there mosquitoes here?” 

“Are there? I heard the second mate say that they. 
swarm about all the rivers and such places. He said they 
could give New Jersey skeeters cards and _— and beat 


’em to a standstill.” 


Thus speaking Bob shoved off and a himself at the 
rudder, while Tom hoisted the sail and trimmed it to the 
light breeze. ° 

The boat shot away from the wreck and headed westward 
along the coast. 


The Indians may get us, for one thing, 


° 





' yelieved the darkness to a considerable extent. 


there’s a haze creeping up from the seaward. I should 


“seats again. - 


necessary to attempt it. 
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the young steersman got of it was when the boat rose 
suddenly, like one of the Coney Island flatboats when it 
strikes the foot of the inclined chutes, and for a moment 
he thought their little craft was going to capsize. 
_ But it didn’t. 
_ The boat continued on as before, leaving Bob to wonder 
what he had been up against, for he never dreamed of 
such a thing as passing a bar. 
Although the wind blew just as hard as ever, it wasn’t so 
perceptible as the boat sailed farther away from the sea. 
Bob thought it was going down, and mn five called Tom 
to relieve him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ASTRAY. 


After passing the line of rocks on which the bark had 
been wrecked, they found the shore more or less covered 
with trees and wild vegetation of a brilliant character. 

They kept about a quarter of a mile out, the boat skim- 
ming along at a satisfactory rate. 

With the setting of the sun night came on with a sud- 
denness that might be compared with the gradually snuffing 
out of a candle, for there is no twilight in the tropics. 

The sky, however, was brilliant with stars, which fact 


Th ' ‘ ap ea at | coast, and was amazed to find when the sun came up and 
e boys enjoyed the beginning of their trip immensely. day broke with its customary suddenness in that latitude, 


a M4 ai ae ee i Pe but there were. stern) that the boat was sailing across what appeared to be a 
realities ahead of them that they dreamed not of. good-sized lake. 


They decided n alternat 
ey decided on an alternate watch of two hours each,|" 4. Latter of fact, it was the first of many lakes which 


and cast lots to see which should stand the first one. ‘ 
ib dell-ta ons, end oooh efterward Bobiraried npon on are formed by the waters of the Magdalena River before 
: it empties into the Caribbean Sea. 


ih th é 
the seats, with the soft mosquito netting for a pillow, and He hurtiedhy! aroused hil Gorpanion: 


wag: presently fast: asleep. “Say, old man,” he asked in a perplexed tone, “where 


As the first watch began at eight, Tom awoke his com- 
3 9 > 
panion at ten and was himself aroused at midnight. rogn Sh MRR RET” Ee isn’t the re my A long 


“The wind has come up pretty fresh,” said Bob, “and 
“Why, no,” replied Bob, equally mystified, “this looks 
like a lake.” 
“That's what it is,” nodded Tom. ‘We sailed into it 
during the night. I suppose we’d better turn around and 
sail out again.” 


They were skimming aléng close to the eastern shore 
which was fringed with a broad belt of mangrove trees 
standing on numberless branching roots which extended 
far into the water. 

So dense and tall were these trees that the view beyond 
them was completely shut out. 

“We'll douse the sail and have breakfast first,” replied 
Bob. 

The weather was fine again, and the wind dropped 


quickly to a soft breeze while they were disposing of their 
morning meal. 


think it might blow harder before your watch is out. If 
necessary you can take a reef in the sail by lowering it to 
suit. It may also be well to steer closer inshore, so that 
we could beach the boat quickly if a heavy squall should 
come on with the customary suddenness of such blows in 
these waters. I give you these points because you’re not 
much of a sailor. If things should look skittish call me 
at once.” 

“All right,” romngadel Tom, and Bob turned in on the 


The wind gradually increased and the water roughened 
a good bit, so that ere long Tom concluded to follow Bob’s 
advice and get nearer to the shore, which before dark had 
presented the appearance of one long beach. 

At two o’clock, when Bob came on duty once more, the 
boat was jumping along under reduced canvas. 

When the small clock they had brought along indicated 
four Bob decided not to arouse Tom, for the weather looked 
nasty enough to require an experienced hand at the helm. 

He was running the boat close in shore, which now ap- 
peared to be fringed with a dense line of trees, or what 
Bob took to be trees. 

The surf, too, was piling up on the beach in a way that 
promised an unsatisfactory landing if he considered it ) 


further and further up the lake. 

“[’m afraid we shan’t have the breeze with us much 
longer,” said Bob, when they had finished breakfast. “In 
which case I don’t think it will pay to pull all the way 
back to the coast under the broiling sun. It looks as if 
we'll have to remain here for the better part of the day.” 
“Well, it’s a good thing we came by boat, for had we 
walked, as we expected to have to do, how the deuce should 
we ever have been able to cross this lake, which seems to 
be the continuation of another body of water above?” 
“You've got me, Tom. We'd have been in a bad hole.” 
“T should say we would. This isn’t going to be such a 
pleasure jaunt as I fancied it would be. I'd like to know 
where we are, anyway. It ee to be a wild and unin- 
habited region.” | 


At half-past four Bob, without knowing it, for he was 
following the coast line as his guide, steered into one of 
the three mouths of the river Magdalena, which is second 
only in size to the Amazon and Orinoco on that part of 
the continent. 

There was some sea on the bar, and the first intimation 


Tom, of course, supposed they were still sailing along the 


The tide was flowing up the river and the boat was borne 
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like English than Spanish or Portuguese. 
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‘The words were hardly out of his mouth before the 
morning air echoed with the crack of a rifle. 

“Hello! Are the Indians shooting at us,” added Tom, 
with something like a gasp, for the unexpectedness of the 
shot quite took away their breaths. 

They both looked in the direction of the sound, and 
saw a white man, in modern garments, suddenly appear 
on a point of the shore and gaze at them. 

He waved his arms with the gun .above his head to 


~ attract their attention. 


They also heard a faint “halloa!” | 

“T believe’ he’s calling to us,” said Tom. “He isn’t an 
Indian, I’ll swear. Shall we head in shore?” 

“Yes,” replied Bob. 3 

“He must live in this neighborhood, and will be able 
to post us as to our whereabouts. That shout seemed more 
I hope he'll 
prove to be a friend in need.” 

By this time the wind had died completely away, so they 


pulled down the sail about half way, tied the yard in that 


_ position to the mast and then stretched the canvas over 


f the rear half of the boat as an awning, attaching the end 


to two pieces of wood they had nailed on either side of 
the rudder for the purpose. 

Then they got out the oars and pulled toward the spit of 
land on which the stranger stood, waiting for them. 

He was a stalwart man of fine physique, clad in a suit of 
soiled duck, with a broad-brimmed straw hat on his head. 

His face, which was a pleasant one, stamped with frank- 


hess and honesty, was sunburned to the color of mahogany. 


The rifle he held in his hand was'a modern repeating 


_ weapon, and the butt of a heavy revolver stuck out of a 


. 2 kind of hunting-belt. 

He stood leaning on the gun while he watched the ap- 
_ proach of the boat, and the boys, as they plied their oars, 
wondered who he was, and where he lived, for there were 


* 





no signs of civilization in that neighborhood as far as 
_ ‘they could see. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AN ODD MEETING, | 


The stranger nddtavaas them in Spanish as they. got close 


in to the shelving piece of shore. 


As they did not understand a word he said they could 


~ not answer him. 


Tom, however, turned around and shook his head. 
“We’re Americans,” he said, “can’t you talk English?” 


“Of course I can,” said the stranger, heartily, while a 
_ pleased smile came over his countenance. 


“Ym an Amer- 
ican myself; but I did not dream of meeting a couple of 


‘tay countrymen, and boys at that, here on the banks 


of the Magdalena.” 
“Is this called Magdalena Lake! ro 
“Magdalena Lake! No; its Magdalena River, one of 


~ 
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the longest in South America. 








Didn’t you know that?” in 
some surprise, as he stepepd down to the edge of the water. 

“No. We know very little more than that we believe this 
is the coast of New Granada, replied Tom, “and that we 
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expect to find the port of Carthagena somewhere along the | 


coast.” 


“Carthagena is about seventy-five miles from here as the 


crow flies, and probably fifty more by water. How is it you 
are here in that boat, which seems to be stocked for an 
exploring trip, and yet you do not know that this is the 
Magdalena River?” | 

“That’s easily explained,” answered Tom. “We are the 
only survivors of the American bark Albatross, Captain 
Seymour, bound’ from Boston to Carthagena, which was 
wrecked on the rocks three nights ago at some point along 


the coast to the eastward. The vessel was, driven stern on © 


into a hole in the rocks, and went to pieces except the 


cabin section, where we were thrown by the shock. The, 


officers and crew must have been lost overboard, for not a 
sign of one of them did we see in the morning, nor up to 
the moment we left the wreck last night just before sun- 
down. We expected to follow the coast westward, but some- 
how in the darkness we sailed in here, and so here we are.” 

“Well, it’s mighty lucky for me that you came in here,” 
said the stranger. 

“How's that?” asked Tom. 


“T came down the river in my boat, looking for deer-——” 


began the man. 
“Deer !”’ exclaimed Tom, in wonder. 
say there’s deer here ?” ; 
“Yes, lots of them. There are also jaguars and boa con- 
strictors, not to speak of sharks and alligators in the water.” 
“T don’t fancy those things for a cent,” said Tom. 
“You are not the only one that objects to their pres- 
ence, young man. As I was saying, I came down the river 


“Do you mean to 


before daylight this morning to shoot a deer or two, for . 


my family and helpers would welcome a dish of fresh 
venison. Unfortunately my boat ran on a sharp rock not 
far from here, pitching me into the water and sinking im- 
mediately. I swam ashore with my rifle, counting myself 
lucky to escape the jaws of an alligator. It was clear to 
me that I would have to make my way home by land, by a 
hazardous and roundabout course, which would expose me 
to capture by some stray band of Goahiras, or to the attack 
of a jaguar or an anaconda at some unguarded moment. 


While I was considering the perils of my position I caught 


sight of you and your boat. 
send to me, and I instantly discharged my rifle to attract 
your attention, and then ran down here and showed myself.” 

“Then, I suppose you wish us to take you aboard and 
carry you home?” said Tom. 


Your appearance was a god- | 


“T should consider it a Christian act as well as a great’ 


favor,” replied the stranger. 


“Well, you can count on us to do the best we can for 
you, sir,” replied Gilbert, cheerfully. “We wouldn’t he 
such savages as to refuse to help you out of your trouble, 
How far up the river do you live?” 
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“ About eight miles. Let me introduce myself. My name 
is John Sterling. I was born in Brattleboro, Vermont. I 
came to South America something like eighteen years ago. 
I took a fancy to the wilds of New Granada, and went to 
work for an American who had married the daughter of a 
Spanish hidalgo, and had settled out here near the banks 
of the Magdalena. I fell in love with his only daughter 
and married her. A few years since my father-in-law 
moved with the rest of his family to Carthagena, leaving 
me in full possession of his property, which now belongs to 
my wife. Lately, however, I have been thinking of aban- 
doning it and going to that town myself, as the Goahiras, 
who have not bothered this particular section for some 
years, have been reported as on the warpath for white scalps 
and plunder. I don’t relish the idea of myself and family 
falling victims to them. ~ Our house is very well protected, 
it is true, and I have no fear that I and my men could 
stand off any small stray band of the Indians, but if it 
came to several hundred of those savage rascals descend- 
ing upon us in a body, the case would become serious. 
Now that I have told you about myself, I should be glad to 
have you boys introduce yourselves, for it is a great pleas- 
ure for me to meet_a ogni of real Americans out i in this 
unfrequented region.” 


“My name is Tom Gilbert, and my companion is Bob 
Lawrence. I hail from Rockhaven, a small village on the 
coast of Massachusetts, to the east of Boston. I am an 
orphan, and though I lived with a man who said he was 
my legal guardian, I worked for him like a slave, and all 
‘I got for it was my support, such as it was. Practically, 
I am at this moment cast adrift on the world, and conse- 
quently my own boss. Now, Bob, it’s-your turn to go into 
details.” 

Bob grinned and said he was raised in New York. 

That his father died when he was quite young, and his 
mother married a man who made life miserable for him 
to such an extent that he finally ran away to sea, and had 
been working aboard various craft during the last three 
years. 

“T guess that’s about all, and not very interesting at 
that,” he concluded. 

“Now, Mr. Sterling,” said Tom, “if you'll step into the 
boat we'll put off and row you, by easy stages, up the river. 
You can’t expect us to make fast time, as we’re not used 
to this roasting climate.” 


the oars in the water and beginning to pull a strong, steady 
stroke. 

At that moment an enormous alligator pushed his snout 
out of the water within a yard of the boat. 

“Great Scott! Look at that fellow, Bob!” cried Tom, 
pointing. | 


























“He’s a corker for fair,’”’ nodded Bob, grabbing up the 
can they had emptied of potted meat for their breakfast 
that morning and shying it at the saurian’s nose. 

The alligator opened his enormous mouth, showing a 
glittering array of teeth, and snapped in the can like a 
flash. 


“T hope he’ll enjoy that morsel,” laughed Bob, looking 
around for something else to throw. | 

“T’ve a great mind to take a shot at him,” said Tom, 
grabbing up his rifle. | 

“The only vulnerable part is his eye, or down his throat,” 
said Mr. Sterling. 


The alligator, as though he had heard and understood 
this reference to himself, sank out of sight, leaving only a 
widening ripple behind to show where he had been. 

“Are there many of his size around here?” asked Tom. 

“Are they?” laughed Mr. Sterling. “A few thousand, 


more or less,” 


“To they attack a person without Stovosation? es 

“Well, rather,” replied the gentleman, drily. “It is very 
dangerous even to draw water from the river above here, 
where the water is fresh. Scarcly a year passes in a 
neighborhood frequented by them that several native 
women are not destroyed while filling their pitchers with 
water. The crafty saurians will dart out of the water, 
seize its victim by the exposed arm and drag her into the 
water. Thensit’s all up with her.” 


“Gee whiz!” gasped Tom. “I always had an idea that 
they were dead slow in their movements, on land at any 
rate, on account of their unwieldy shapes.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances they do move with the 
slowness of a salamander; but when excited, either by rage 
or hunger, they dart forward toward the object at which 
they aim with extraordinary quickness. It never pays to 
take any chances with them. As for bathing anywhere in 
the river it is much as your life is worth to risk it.” 

“Then ’d rather be excused from taking a swim,” re- 
plied Tom, with a grimace. 


Thus they passed away the time, while Mr. Sterling, 
who seemed accustomed to continuous exertion in the in- 
tense heat, worked with a steady and powerful stroke at 
the oars, pausing only at intervals to rest himself. 


“T don’t expect you to do any rowing at all. [ll manipu- 
late the oars myself, as I am taking you out of your way. 
However, I hope to persuade you to pass a week at least 
with us at our place, and [ll try to make things interest- 
ing for you. After that P’ll furnish you with mules and 
an escort overland to Carthagena, which will, save you all 
the risk and trouble of going by water along the coast.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” replied Tom, delighted at the 
prospect that Mr. Sterling’s words opened up before them. 
“T think that will suit Bob and mé immensely.” 


“Consider that settled, then,” said Mr. Sterling, dipping 


landing place, toward which the rower directed his course. 
This place was near the head of the second lake, and 
through the tropical foliage the boys caught sight of sev- . 
eral small dwellings, and finally a substantial building of 
two stories perched upon a emaul’ hillock commanding a 
good view of the lake. | 
“Yonder is where I live,” said Mr. Sterling, after a 





Inside of a couple of hours they came in sight of a small . 
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- glance over his shoulder. 
Castle.” 


“Welcome, my lads, to Sterling 





CHAPTER IX. 
“CASTLE STERLING.” 


As they drew near to the landing, the boys saw two or 


three native women peering at them through the trees. 


_ A white man, a native of the country, came down on the 
wharf and gazed at the approaching boat in some surprise. 
Visitors by water seemed to be something out. of the 


- ordinary run of events, 


“That's Pedro Gonsalvo, my overseer,” said Mr. Ster- 
ling. “He is rather astonished, I guess, to see me aboard 
a strange boat, with a couple of passengers new to the 
district. We don’t often have visitors.” 

The speaker drew in his oars and allowed the little craft 
to slip up to the wharf, where its bow was caught by 
Pedro, who pulled the painter out and made it fast to a 
ring-bolt in a post. 

A brief conversation in Spanish ensued between Mr. 
Sterling and his overseer after he stepped out of the boat. 

Then he motioned to the boys to disembark, and intro- 
duced them to his employee. 
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plantations of a general uprising of the Goahiras against 
whites and blacks alike. * . 

A band of 600 or more had burned and looted one plan- 
tation and murdered all but a couple of fleet-footed blacks 
who had effected their escape and carried the alarm to the 
nearest civilized place. : 

Intelligence had also been. received of the wiping out of 


‘a whole village within twenty miles of the Sterling prop- 


erty. ° Pe te 

Successes of this kind naturally tended to embolden the 
Indians, and bring more of them out on the warpath. 

The heavy door of the stockade stood wide open, and 
through this Mr. Sterling and his young guests passed. 

Right before them was a wide, shaded veranda, which 


extended all around the building. 


There were numerous tropical trees growing within the 
enclosure, around several of which were built circular 
benches. 

Under the inviting shade of one of these was seated a 
handsome lady of thirty-five, the olive tint of whose coun- 
tenance betokened her Spanish origin. 

At her feet reclined a lovely girl of fifteen years, with 
golden-brown hair, a plump, rounded figure, dark, melting 
eyes, and a tiny rosebud of a mouth. 


These two were Senora Sterling and her daughter Es- 
tella. | 

Two younger children were swinging in a hammock 
under adjacent trees. | 

With the appearance of Mr. Sterling the children in the ~ 
hammock sprang out and ran towards him, but paused 
in shy wonderment on seeing Tom and Bob. 

Mrs. Sterling and Estella both rose to receive the 
strangers. | 

“Tnez,” said Mr. Sterling, “I have brought home two * 
visitors who will stay “with us a little while. They are 
young countrymen of mine, lately wrecked on our coast, 
and I’m sure you will tender them the hospitalities of our 
home. This is Thomas Gilbert, and this is Robert Law- 
rence. My lads, this is my wife, and this my daughter Es- 
tella.- You must make yourselves at home. ‘There is no 
ceremony at Castle Sterling.” 

The boys bowed and the senora and her daughter smiled 
charmingly and held out their hands in friendly welcome, 
at the same time greeting them in excellent English; in- 
deed, Estella spoke the language perfectly, as did her 
t siapbe brother and sister. * ~ Fe 

Tom and Bob were far from being paatitul, and were 
soon on easy terms with the lady of the house and her 
children. 

Tom took the youngest child, a girl of eight, on his knee, 
and after her timidness wore off she seemed to take won- 
derfully to the boy. 

“Tm under great-obligations to these young men, Inez, a 
said her husband, placing his arm tenderly around the 
senora’s waist. “They rescued me from a vay serious pre- 
dicament.”” 

“Indeed !” she replied, with a look of concern, while Es- 


Sa 
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This formality over, they left the craft to the care of 
_ Pedro and walked up the inclined ground, through a dense 
_ foliage, toward the house. 

Mr. Sterling employed half a dozen white hands, ex- 
clusive of the overseer, and also gave work to three-score of 
natives, male and female, who lived together in a bunch of 

huts. , 

The big house was divided into two sections, one for the 
family and one for Pedro and the white men. 
The boys could only see the upper half of the second story 
as they drew near, for it was completely surrounded by a 
stout stockade, as a defence against an attack by the 
Indians. 

Three years had gone by since this little colony had been 
last disturbed by the Goahiras. | 
_. The rascals had attempted a night surprise, but though 
»arly 100 participated in the assault they were so roughly 
indled by the plucky defenders that they retired with 
msiderable loss, and had since then given the place a wide 
rth. 

The chief cause of their defeat was that they were known 
be in the neighborhood and preparing for the attack, 

.r Mr. Sterling, like his father-in-law before him, neyer 
ok any chances, but always kept half a dozen of the 
tives in his employ always scouring the country round- 
‘out on the lookout for the appearance of the enemy. 

These natives were expert sleuths in their line of busi- 

38, and it was almost impossible for any band of Indians 

get within five miles of the Sterling Castle without their 
é isence being discovered and the news carried to head- 
F arters with the swiftness of the wind. | 
Df late, however, word had been sent in from outlying 
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tella and the other children regarded their father won- 
deringly. n 
. “Yes; it is quite possible that I might never have re- 
turned but for them.” 
Alarm at once showed itself on the lady’ s features. 
“Dearest,” she said, “is it the Indians Z 





“Oh, no; something altogether different,” replied Mr, 


Sterling, thio then recounted the mishap he had met ee 
that morning in his deer-hunting expedition. 

The senora and her children khew that that section of 
the river where the husband and father had been caught 
at a disadvantage was the most dangerous of any in that 
vicinity, though barely eight miles from home as Ee crow 
flies. 


To return to the “castle” from that spot he would have 


been compelled to have threaded many miles of a trackless 


forest infested with jaguars, boa constrictors, and other 
venomous creatures, that would have proved a constant 
menace to him. 

The senora immediately began to thank the boys for the 


service they had rendered her husband, 


“You needn’t thank us, ma’am,” said Tom. “It was 
just pure luck that brought us to the spot where Mr. Ster- 
ling was, and we couldn’t do less than take him off when 
he requested us to. Nobody but a selfish hog would have 
refused.” 3 

Nevertheless, the senora was grateful to the boys, and 
determined to do all in her power to make their stay at 
the castle pleasant. 

Estella seemed to prefer Tom’s society to that of Bob’s, 
and probably the lad was considerably flattered by her 
preference ; but though quite sensible of her girlish loveli- 
ness, he could not forget the picture in his mind’s eye of 
Fanny Gibbs kneeling on the plateau of the Rockhaven 
cliff, with her arms outstretched to him as Captain Barnacle 
and his two sailors bore him out to the schooner. 

Neither could he forget her song that night, the words 
of which he had heard her utter till she shrieked for her 
father. — | | 

He knew that Fanny loved him, and that he loved 
Fanny, therefore the charms of another girl, even more 
Jovely, did not easily swerve him from his allegiance to the 
virl he had left behind him. 


\ 





° ‘i 
CHAPTER X. ° 
i PREPARING TO RECEIVE THE ENEMY. | 


Pinner was served about one o’clock in a-big room on the 
ground floor, and the boys enjoyed the many good things 
set before them. | 

After the meal, Mr. Sterling showed his young guests 
over his plantation, told them what crops he raised, and 
explained how the work was carried on. . 

The boys spent the rest of the afternoon lounging around 
the enclosure and talking to Estella, whom they found to 


_ _ be an interesting and intelligent girl. 





| against’ a very large force. 
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About sundown supper was announced, and the family 
and the lads sat down to partake of it. 

The conversation turned upon the possibility of a visit 
from the Goahiras in sufficient force to make things un- 


pleasant for the plantation and Castle Sterling. 


One of the inside scouts had come in a little while before 


and reported that he was sure he had seen an Indian glid- 
ing through the woods three miles south of the plantation 
that afternoon. 


Mr. Sterling seemed to think the native had been mis- 


taken, though he asserted the fact with considerable em- 
phasis. 


The appearance of a single Indian would indicate the 


presence of a considerable number of the rascals in the 
neighborhood, and that fact could scarcely escape the 
notice of the outer line of scouts, one of whom would 
surely have hastened to report the news. 


“Tf the Indians are on the warpath, as you say.” said 
Tom, “do you think that they are likely to attack this 


place?” 


“T shouldn’t be surprised if they made it their business 


to come this way, for they owe us a grudge for their defeat 
three years ago. 
monly large numbers I don’t think they would gain much, 
for we are well prepared to receive them. I have a small 
armory of magazine rifles and heavy caliber revolvers in 
the house, and an abundant supply of ammunition. In ad- 
dition, I have a small field piece and a quantity of lan- 
grage that would make matters exceedingly interesting for 
them at close quarters. 
the view of starving us out, they would hardly succeed, as 
I have provisions enough stored inside this house to feed 


Unless they should appear in uncom- 


Should, they invest the place with 


all hands for a month. As for water, an underground 


passage connects with a natural spring in an adjacent 


thicket. Altogether I have taken every precaution to en- 
sure safety and provide against surprise,” said Mr. Sterling. 

“Well, if they should come while Bob and I are here you 
can count on us to help you out. Did your overseer bring 
our rifles up?” 

“Yes. They are standing in the passage, with the bags 
of ammunition.” 

“Your stockade looks a enough to stand off a swell 


-|army of Indians,” said Tom. 


“Yes. It’s a formidable barrier, but not wholly effective 


| Half an hour, or even less, 
however, would suffice to transform this building into a 
fortress. I have barricades for all the windows and outer 
doors stored in an outhouse. 

At that moment the overseer appeared in the doorway 
and beckoned to Mr. Sterling, who arose from his seat and 
went to see what he wanted. 

“Two of our scouts have just come in with the news 
that a large body of the Goahiras, four or five hundred at 
least, are camped along the river, nine miles to the south 
of this place,” said Pedro, in Spanish. “Our men as- 
certained that an attack on us is to be made during the 


early morning hours, the Indians hoping to take us by 
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the stockade by storm, and burn the build- 
ing down with all in it.” 

That was serious information, truly, and disturbed Mr. 
Sterling not a little. 


surprise, carry 


Four or five hundred Indians, was a formidable bunch 
to contend with, especially as many of the Goahiras were 
provided with Mauser rifles, and knew how to use them. 

The male defenders, all told, amounted to eight white 
men, the two boys, and twenty native workers, including 
the scouts, three of whom were still outside on the lookout. 

The stockade, or outer line of defence, was eighteen feet 
high, built of stout logs, firmly planted in the earth, two 
rows deep, with a barbed wire running along on top, and 
two rows of it, a yard apart, along the sides. 

Casemated loopholes were cut in the logs at intervals of 
a yard, the outer opening being just large enough to ac- 
commodate the barrel of a rifle and leave space enough 
above to take a sight. 


A deep six-foot trench extended all around the stockade, 
except in front of the big gate, which was extraordinary 
stout and provided with a port-hole, protected by an iron 
trap that worked up and down in grooves, through which 
the field piece covered the approach in that direction. 

The house itself, or citadel as it might be called, was 
built of stone, and when its openings were barricaded was 
capable of strong resistance to an attacking force. 

Its only real weakness was the encircling-covered ver- 
anda, which would offer climbing facilities to the second 
story. 


The roof was parapetted, and commanded approach from 
all directions. 

Mr. Sterling, after a moment’s consideration, ‘adie di- 
rections to Pedro, and the overseer left the building to at- 
tend to them. 

The gentleman of the house then returned to the table 
to finish his supper. 

5. His wife saw by his manner that he had received un- 
i pleasant news, and she asked what the overseer had called 
him outside for. 





- +» Tn order not to alarm his wife and children, Mr. Ster- 
ling concealed the real seriousness of the situation, merely 
intimating that a force of the enemy had been discoverad 
within a few miles of the place, and, that to be on the safe 
side he proposed to take every precaution against an un- 
expected attack. 

“Do you really believe that the Indians will make an 
attack to-night ?” asked Tom. 

“Tt is not unlikely.” 

“Tf they do I guess you will be prepared to give them a 
warm reception. I don’t know whether there’s fighting 
blood in me or not, but somehow I think I should like 
nothing better than getting into a scrap with those Goa- 
hiras, who cannot mind their own business and leave peace- 
able people alone.” 

“A scrap of that kind would suit me, too,” chipped in 
Bob. “I hate injuns, anyway, and from what I’ve heard 
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of these fellows I'd like to help give them all that’s eom- 
ing to them.” 

“Well, my lads, I’m glad to see that you’re plucky and 
willing to lend a hand in the defence of the place. It may 
seem hard to press one’s guests into service, on the very 
day of their arrival at that, but our garrison is none too 
strong at the best, and every extra arm counts for a whole 
lot,” said Mr. Sterling. | 

The meal was not hurried by the excitement of the mo- 
ment, as there was nothing in the gentleman’s manner to 
indicate that a crisis was close at hand, but outside the 
stockade things were different. 

The overseer had called the natives together, told hein 


| what was in the wind, and ordered them to remove their 


families and belongings of most value to the long, stone 
outhouse built against one side of the enclosure. 

The horses, mules and a portion of the live stock were 
driven into the stockade, but the rest were secured in a 
stone outhouse in the midst of the clearing, and there left 
to take their chances. 

A scene of great activitiy greeted the boys when they 
came out on the veranda after supper. 

It was now dark, but the courtyard was lighted up by 
several large reflecting lamps that cast a gleam like small 
searchlights. | 

The white laborers were bringing out the barricades so 
as to have them handy to put into place at the last moment. 

‘“Haven’t you anything for us to do, Mr. Sterling?” 
asked Tom, with a thrill of excitement in his voice. “Bob 
and I would like to get busy.” 

“That’s what we would,” agreed Bob. 

“Well, my lads, you can help me pull the cannon down . 
near the gate, if you like,” replied the master of the place. 

“All right, sir,” answered both boys with alacrity, fol-. 
owing him out to the outhouse where the field-piece was 


kept. 


The gun was easy to handle, so Tom and Bob grabbed 
the chain attached-to the carriage: and ran it down to the 
gate in no time at all. , 

“T’d like to help work this thing,” said Bob, with en- 
thusiasm. 

“So would I,” coincided Tom. 
to do it?” | 

“T’m with you.” 

“A single discharge of grape would mow down every 
Indian within yards that attempted to charge across that 
narrow path toward, this gate.” | 

“You can bet your life it would. Almost as good as : 
Gatling gun.” 

“Well, let’s go to the house for the ammunition,” said 
Tom, starting off. — 

They soon had a pile of the terrible missiles, which con- 
sisted of bolt, nails and other pieces of iron fastened to- 
gether, and a box of powder bags, each representing the 
proper charge, piled up near the gun. 

When the clock in the sitting-room struck nine, every-— 
thing was in readiness to meet the foe. 


“Suppose we volunteer 
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The big gate was closed and secured with heavy cross- 
pieces that defied any kind of a battering-ram that could 
be brought to bear. « 

A watcher was perched on it with.a rope ladder to toss 
down to the scouts still out if they returned before the 
place was invested by the enemy. ; 

The house barricades were in place, and so strong was 
the appearance of the main building that the boys, who 
had repaired to the roof with Mr. Sterling, and the over- 


seer, believed that it was impregnable against any attack 


that could be made by the Indians if they did succeed 
in passing the stockade, 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE ATTACK. 


v 


As the night advanced the-moon rose in a cloudless sky 


and made the whole neighborhood almost as bright as day. 


Mr. Sterling cautioned the boys to keep out of, sight 


behind the parapet, for it was probable that the enemy 


would send scouts out in advance to reconnoiter, and it 
was not advisable that they should learn that their attack 
was anticipated. 

There was a line of woods at no great distance, within 
the shadow of which they could make their observations 
without danger of discovery. 

“In the center of the-roof was a cupola to which Mr. 
Sterling and the overseer retired for the purpose of keep- 
ing a watch over the landscape, unobserved. 

“This is getting tiresome,” said Tom, with a yawn, after 
the lapse of an hour. “I wonder when those rascals will 
turn up?” 

- “T heard Mr. Sterling say that he does not expect them 


to come until along toward morning—say about two or 


three o’clock,” replied Bob. 

“Ts that so? Then we'd better turn in for a short 
snooze, hadn’t we? I’m dead tired, to tell the truth. 
While there was éxcitement in the air I didn’t feel a bit 
sleepy, but since things have quieted down I can hardly 
keep my eyes open.” 

“Well, we'll stretch out right here on the roof,” “nan 
Bob. “It’s a good deal better than a hot room below.” 

“T guess you’re right, but they say it isn’t a good thing 
to sleep with the moon on your face.” 

“Then we'll get around behind the cupola where there’s 
shadow. Come on.” 

The boys changed their place, stretched themselves out 
near the door of the observation tower and inside of five 


- minutes were sound asleep. 


Soon after midnight, while they slept on, two of the 
three advance scouts appeared before the stockade and were 
helped over the wall. 

They réported that six or seven hundred of the Goahiras 
were advancing on the plantation in two detachments, and 
that a third at least of them were armed with Mausers. 

Mr. Sterling was seriously concerned at this news, and 


he was compelled to admit that in spite of their strongly 
fortified position their situation was a critical one. 

How twenty-seven men and two boys, even if they were 
expert marksmen, could keep such a pang of assailants at 
bay was a grave problem. 


The Goahiras were known to be daring and reckless 
fighters, and, as they held a grudge against the Sterling 
stronghold for their signal defeat of three years back, it 
might be expected that they would stop at nothing to 
accomplish their present purpose. 

If they once got the better of the defenders they wouldn’t 
leave a man or woman or child of them alive. 

Their course in warfare was complete extermination, and 
there wasn’t any doubt but that they meant business this 


trip. 


Nearly three hours passed and still there was no sign 
of the enemy. 

The moon was going down behind the trees, and the roof 
of the castle was now no longer illuminated, which was a 
great advantage to the defenders. 

The clock struck the hour of three. 

At that moment the last of the scouts crept, like a gliding 
shadow, up to the gate, was recognized and assisted into 
the stockade. 


He said that the woods to the west was full of the Goa- 
hiras, and that they were Preparing to attack the planta- 
tion. 

When this intelligence was communicated to the master 
of the house he issued his final directions to his little force. 

Pedro awakened Tom and Bob. 

“Come,” he said. “Are you ready to go with me to the 
post of danger—the gate? You offered to help work the 
field gun. Have you changed your minds?” 

“Not on your life we haven’t!” replied Tom, saa 

“We'll work the old thing for all it’s.worth, bet your 
life,” said Bob. _ ; 

“Follow me, then, young senors. 
such brave Americanos with me.” 

The boys followed him down to the courtyard and thence 
to the spot where the brass field-piece stood, grim and silent, 
ready for business, | 


I am glad to have two 


, “If the rascals succeed in scaling the stockade at any 
point in numbers our name is likely to be mud,” said Bob, 
looking around the enclosure. 

“Well,” replied Tom, “we’re here to do our duty, and 
I’m going to do it, for one, no matter what the conse- 
quences may be.” 


“That's the way to talk, Poin, ” replied Bob, enthusias« 
tically. “Never give up the ship. I only wish there was 
an American flag flying over us, it would stir me up more.” 

Pedro now showed the boys how to load the cannon. 

“When I give the word, you,” indicating Bob, “raise 
the trap. And you,” to Tom, “help me shove the muzzle 
just out of the hole. The moment she is discharged, drop 
the trap, for the recoil will send the gun back out of the 
hole. Understand?” 
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They understood and said so. 

The field-piece, being now all-ready, was Pare ae almost 
against the trap, and then Pedro applied his eye to a peep- 
hole to watch for the appearance of the foe. 

From his post on the roof, Mr. pherling caught the first 
sight of the enemy. _ 

They issued from the woods in great numbers, one sec- 
tion of them closing in on the huts deserted by the natives, 
while the main body came toward the stockade, aiming to 
begin their attack from the front, where they knew the 
gate to be facing a solid path, 

Evidently they were aware that the stockade on the 
sides presented difficulties not easily to be overcome. 

They had no knowledge that the castle was defended by 
a cannon ready to carry death and dismay into their ranks.” 

The huts were surrounded, but the attack on them was 
delayed until the main body started to charge on the gate. 

The defenders gave no intimation that they were on the 
watch with their rifles ready to open a destructive fire. 

All waited for Mr. Sterling on the roof to give the signal 
with a rifle shot. 

“'They’re coming on,” said Pedro to the boys. 
look.” 

Each in turn applied his eye to the peep-hole, and their 
blood quickened with suppressed excitement as they saw 
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begin their advance on the gate as silent as so many ghosts. 
r “There'll be something doing in a moment,” Bob whis- 
pered to Tom. | oe, 
- “You bet there will,” was the reply. “They won’t know 
what struck them when this gun goes off.” 
| “Tt would be a fine thing if it would make them go off, 
too.” 
“No such luck, until we beat them off.” - 
Quickly the Indians advanced in a bunch toward the 
gate, each more eager than his companion to be the first 
over the top of the stockade. | 
They presented a fine target for the cannon. 
| Pedro motioned Bob to be ready to raise the trap, and 
| then stood with his eye at the hole. 
_--- * The Indians now came forward with a rush, and Pedro 
sprang to the gun. 
Crack! 
The single report of Sterling” s rifle awoke the echoes of 
the night air. 
As if this was a signal to the enemy, a tremendous blood- 
curdling yell burst from hundreds of their throats, shat- 
. tering the silence of the night. 
It was drowned by the simultaneous discharge of the 
cannon and four-and-twenty rifle shots from the stockade. 
The Goahiras were taken completely by surprise. 
The sweeping charge of iron tore their onward rush to 
pieces, and those who escaped fell back in paralyzed dismay. 
At the same time the Indians who had pounced upon the 
huts uttered shrieks of disappointment on finding them all 
i ®mpty. - 
During the confusion that ensued the defenders main- 
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citement. 
us again in a moment.” 


the crowd of Indians thicken, forty yards away, and then| 
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tained a continuous and murderous fire into their dich: 
while Pedro and the two prs sponged out the cannon and 
reloaded it. 


The din outside now was tremendous. 
The whole plan of the Indians’ attack had been upset, 


and it was some minutes before they renewed their attack.. 


Then the main body came on again for the gate. 
They were greeted by another volley of old iron and 


bolts that tore through their ranks like hail through a 
wheat field. 


The air was filled with Afaln eries and the wails of the 


badly mangled survivors. ‘ 


“Hurrah!” shouted Tom, his eyes glistening with’ ex- 
“Sponge her out Bob. Quick! They’ll be on 


Hundreds of the enemy sought shelter behind the huts, 


the stone outhouse, trees, and any place that offered shelter, 
and a cloud of arrows, and a rain of Mauser bullets was 
opened on the stockade. 





‘CHAPTER XII. 
A DESPARATE FIGHT. 


“Gee! This is a regular battle, Bob,” said Tom. 
Whiz! Thud! 
An arrow had skimmed past Bob’s ear and struck the side 


of the gate, where it quivered for a moment like a thing of 
life. 


“Wow!” exclaimed Bob, jumping a foot, with a cry of - 


dismay. 


A second arrow struck the inside of the stockade a short 


distance away. 


The boys’ first idea was that some of the Indians had 


surmounted a portion of the wall and were shooting at 
them, but they soon saw that this was not so. 


The Goahiras were simply shooting hundreds of arrows 


over the stockade at random, expecting that some of them 
would do execution. 


To be shot at in this fashion made Tom ee Bob not a 


little nervous, but the indications outside that a third at- 


tack was about to be made on the gate chased their fears 


away. 


Looking through the cdspchole the boys saw that the 
pathway and ground beyond was strewn: with dead and 
wounded Indians, who had fallen before the two discharges. 

“This gun is all to the good, Bob,” said Tom. “They'll 
never be able to reach the top of the gate as long as we can 
hold out.” 

“T guess we'll hold out. iy right, if none of those blamed 
arrows make a hole in us.’ 

Whiz! Thud! 

Another landed close to Bob’s head and made him duck. 

“What did. you duck for, Bob?” laughed Tom. “The 
damage was done before you made a move.’ 

“T guess you'd duck if one of them took the Ri off 
your ear.” » | 
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“Perhaps I would, but what good would it do?” 

“Here they come again,” warned Pedro. 

Two or three hundred of the rascals came dashing to- 
wards the gate and ditch as well. 

Evidently they intended to get over in spite of the gun. 

Up went the trap, out went the muzzle of the field-piece 
and then Pedro pulled the lanyard. 


The roar of the cannon mingled with the infernal yell- 


ing of the Indians. 


Dozens of them went down that.time, but the Goahiras 
were only checked for a moment this time. 
- While the boys were cleaning out and loading the gun 
they reached the gate and piled into the ditch, climbing 
on one another’s shoulders and grasping at the top of the 
stockade, 


Their hands and bodies were torn by the barbed wire, a 
species of defence they had not expected to meet with. 

The attack on the stockade was simultaneous on all sides, 
but the height of the wall, from the bottom of the ditch, 
and the barbed wire, bothered them tremendously. 

The defenders deserted the loop-holes and sought the 
shelter of the veranda, ready to pick off the Indians as their 
heads appeared above the wall. 


The shooting of arrows over the wall had stopped, the 
whole energies of the attacking party concentrating itself 


in a desperate effort to storm the whole line of stockade. 


If they were successful, not only the cannon but the 
entire courtyard would have to be abandoned and the de- 
fence centered in the citadel. 

Whether Pedro and his gallant young assistants would 
be able to make good their retreat before they were cut off 
was a problem. 

Sterling, however, had given orders to his men to cover 
their retreat at all hazards, and consequently a third of 
the marksmen gathered at that end of the house. 

Dozens of the Indians reached the top of the wall, but 


- so hampered were they by the wire on top as well as that 


around the sides that they could not move fast enough to 
avoid the bullets of the marksmen on the veranda, who 
picked them off as they would crows on a rail fence. 

Pedro, Tom and Bob continued to work like beavers at 
the gun, which, owing to the rapidity with which it. was 
discharged, grew too hot for safety, and the overseer had 
to call a halt. 


They seized their rifles and rejoined the others on the 
veranda, carrying the box of powder-bags with them. 

“This puts me in mind of a picture I saw once of a wild 
west fort attacked by Indians,” said Tom, with his eye 
trained on the top of the gate. 

Bob didn’t answer. 

Tle raised his rifle suddenly es his shoulder and blazed 
away at a Goahira who had slipped over the dead body of 
a comrade that lay across the wall and landed in the 
courtyard. i 
_ The rascal threw up his hands, staggered several yards 
and then fell on his face. 


“T settled that chap’s hash, bet your life,” said Bob, 
looking for another victim. 

“We must-have killed and wounded a lot of those fellows 
by this time,” said Tom. “Tl bet we cleaned up over a 
hundred at the gate alone.” 

“More than that,” asserted Bob. “Gee whiz! 
six on the gate now. Work lively, Tom.” 

Rapid spurts of flame illuminated the darkness as half 
a dozen rifles were turned on the Indians. 

Now that the cannon had ceased clearing the path, the 
gate was the weak spot in the line of defence, and the 
Goahiras were quick to take advantage of the fact. 

They began coming over the gate in increasing numbers, 
but every one met his fate on top and either tumbled back 
on his fellows or down beside the cannon on the inside. 

“My rifle is getting hot, too,” said Tom. “If those 
rascals keep this up they’re bound to get in in spite of 
everything we can do to prevent them. One would think 
there were millions of them outside.” 

“'There’s a whole lot, all right,” replied Bob. 

Fresh rifles were passed around to the defenders every 
little while, so that their fire was kept up unchecked. 

Tom,-for the first time, noticed that several of the native 
women were on the-veranda, too, firing away to beat the 
band. | 

The fight had now lasted half an hour, and was a thor- 
oughly desperate and stubborn affray. 

There was every evidence that the enemy had suffered 
terribly, for few bullets of the defenders were thrown away. 


There’s 


’ Thir aim was too accurate and the distance too short to — 


permit them to miss their targets. 


Every Indian, when he appeared at the top of the sive | 


ade, was outlined against the star-lit sky, and he made an 
excellent mark: | 


So fierce and desperate was the attacking party that they 
seemed to think nothing of throwing their lives miey * in the 
chance of getting into the stockade. 

A few got cleat over the gate, but they were shot down 
like sheep instantly afterward. 


The carnage around the gate was something fearful, and’ ~-- 


still the Indians éame on, hoping to prevail through sheer 
force of numbers. 

At last Pedro called to Tom and Bob to go back to the 
gun. 

This was'a perilous undertaking now, and was growing 
worse every moment. 

For a moment the boys hesitated, for it seemed like sure 
death to them, but when Pedro started off alone they fol- 
lowed him at once. 

When they reached the gate several dark forms dropped 
down upon them, but fortunately they were either dead or 
badly wounded men. 


The overseer turned his attention to the gun. 
Tom and Bob were now so thoroughly worked up by the 


excitement, and strain of the desperate battle for life that 


they no longer thought of the perils of their position. 
" , , 
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They had reached that stage that makes heroes even of 
comparative cowards in battle. 

If bullets had rained about their heads they would not 
have turned a hair. 

While Pedro was yanking the dead bodies away from the 
gun the boys reloaded it. 

When the trap was raised and the muzzle of the piece was 
pushed through the hole it struck a savage on the outside. 

Before he knew what had hit him, he and scores of his 
companions were blown away ns so much chaff by the first 
discharge. 

Several yards df the path was cleared of the assailants 
and brought the assault on the gate to a momentary halt. 

It was soon renewed with greater fury than ever, but 
once again the gun poured its terrible load of bolts and 


old iron into the crowded ranks and upset the calculations 
| United States and walloped Mexico to a standstill. 


of the attacking party. 
Many of the Goahiras had gone to their death since the 
attack commenced, but more still remained, thirsting for 
_ vengeance. 
Inside of ten minutes, in spite of all 1 they could do, they 
__-weresdriven from the path, and the grand attack was called 
off for the time being. . 

The vanquished Indians retired to the shelter of the 
woods to recover from the awful handling they had re- 
ceived. 

It was probable that they began to suspect that a body 
of soldiers from Carthagena had reinforced the small gar- 
rison of the castle, and perhaps they began to doubt whether 
they could capture the stockade at all. } 





CHAPTER XIII. 


BOB’S CLOSE CALL. 


so 7 


The cessation of the battle was hailed as a blessed relief 
by the little band of defenders, whose arms were growing 
numb from the continuous discharge of their rifles. 

The deafening uproar was now succeeded by a silence un- 
___ broken save by the cries of the wounded in the trenches at 
the base of the stockade. 

Sterling took an inventory of the casualties on his side 
and found that only three of his people, had been wounded 
by arrows. 

Hot chocolate was soon passed around among the smoke 
and powder begrimed men by the native women. 

- Forty dead bodies were counted inside the stockade, 
where they had fallen from the walls. 

While the men rested with fresh rifles, by their side a 
sharp watch against a renewal of the assault was kept on 
the roof of the citadel. 

Pedro, Tom and Bob were a sight to behold when they 
came upon the veranda after the attack had ceased. 

Their faces and hands were as black as negroes, and rills 
of perspiration made fantastic channels through the grime. 

Sterling seized each of the boys by the hand. 
“You have acted like heroes, my lads. Indeed, 
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work, with Pedro’s, at thé gun has probably done more than 
anything else to defeat the enemy. You three bore the 
brunt of the battle, were in the greatest danger at all times, 
and you’ve labored like Trojans. You are entitled to the 
thanks and gratitude of every soul within the stockade, and 
if we are so fortunate as to ie bg in the end you shall 

not go unrewarded, I assure you.” | 

“We don’t want any reward,” replied Tom, stoutly. “We 
have enly done our duty, and that’s what was expected of 
every one here in the face of so grave a peril.” 

“That's right,” nodded Bob. “No reward for us, bet 
your boots !” 

“My brave lads, I never before felt so Soead of the fact 
that I am an American as I do at this moment. I see in 
you the spirit that animates all my countrymen. It is 
the same spirit that won the glorious independence of the 
Blood 
will tell every time. We may have been fighting merely 
Indians, but a more desperate and determined assault than 
that through which we have just passed could aay have 
been made by the trained veterans of many battles.” 

“It was pretty fierce,” admitted Tom. “And I suppose 
we're not yet out of the woods.” | 

“No. The attack may be resumed at any moment. The 
enemy are taking a breathing spell. I fear they are mutter- 
ing vengeance against us for the carnage we have inflicted 
on them. Had I double my present force here I should 
have little fear of the ultimate result, but as it is I am 
much encouraged by the showing we have made, as well 
as the effectiveness of the stockade. That barbed wire has 
no doubt really been our salvation. That and the field gun. 
They were cheap investments in the light of results.” 

Mr. Sterling walked away, leaving the boys together. 

“Jerusalem! But we’ve had a hot time in the old. 
stockade to-night, bet your life!” grinned Bob. 

“T’ll bet we have. -We ought to have our photographs 
taken. If I look anything like you I must be a peach. 

“Tf I had your face I’d go and souse it in a bucket,” 
replied Bob. ? 

“T don’t believe my face is any worse than yours, for 
you couldn’t be much blacker.” 

“Well, there isn’t any use washing up yet. We may have 
to go back to the gun at any moment.” 

The fight, however, was not renewed. 

Whether the enemy had given up the attempt to cap- 


ore 


ture the stockade and had retired from the neighborhood, 


or were concealed in the dense wood to the west, the watcher 
on the roof of the main building could not tell. _ 

There was no relaxation of alertness on the part of the 
defenders, notwithstanding the absence of all signs indicat- 
ing the presence of the enemy. 

They did not propose to be caught off their guard. 

Shortly before sunrise two of the scouts were sent out to 
reconnoiter. 

One of them returned an hour later with word that the 
Goahiras had returned to their camp nine miles up the 
river and that they seemed to be badly demoralized, == 
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This news was greeted by the wearied little garrison with 


ereat satisfaction. 


Sterling ordered the gate to be opened and the bodies 
ly’‘ng about the enclosure to be carried down to the river 


an 1 thrown into the water. 


This proceeding soon attracted the notice of every alli- 
gator in the vicinity. 


Tom and Bob lent a hand in getting rid of the corpses, 


though they couldn’t avoid a shudder every time they ap- 
poached the landing place, when.they saw the alligators 
durting forward to seize each fresh morsel as it was dumped 


overboard. 


After the stockade was eda of the dead, and the dozen 
odd bodies had been removed from the top of the walls, the 
more horrible task of getting rid of some bodies outside, 
many of them in a terribly mangled shape from the bits 
of iron that had torn their flesh in every eaneespele way, 


was undertaken. 


The alligators in that neighborhood were ere Ses sa- 


tiated and the splash of a body in the river’ met with no 
responsive splash from-a saurian’s tail, so that the corpses 
floated down with the tide, to be devoured later on by 
other alligators. 

Neither Tom nor Bob took part in the work of moving 
the dead Indians from the trenches and space in front of 
the gate, 

They had had quite pibeat of that kind of exercise to 
satisfy them. 


They were glad to monopolize a couple of pails of water | 
and some common laundry soap which, together with a 


coarse towel, soon remoyed all traces of the. smoke and 
powder grime from their persons, : 

All the barricades were removed: from the doors and 
windows, and when the boys were called to breakfast things 


looked pretty much as they were the day before. 


A sharp watch was maintained by the scouts on the 
enemy’s camp, and late in the afternoon word was brought 
in that the whole crowd of Goahiras had departed south- 
ward, 

The day was devoted to rest and sleep. 

Soon after the intelligence came that the enemy was 
taking themselves off, the natives and their families re- 
turned to their huts and put them in order again. 

Tom and Bob were, with Pedro, regarded by all as the 
real heroes of the fight, and Senora Sterling, her husband 
and their children, could not do enough for the brave lads. 

“We are having the time of our lives here, old man,” 
said Tom to Bob, on the second day after the night battle. 

“That’s what we are,” grinned Bob. 

“When it’s time for us to go I’m afraid we will feel 
homesick, for there’s nothing ahead of us that I see but 
hard work to make our way in the world. I want to get 
back to Rockhaven for two reasons.” 

“What are they?” 

“T am anxious to see my particular, friend, Fanny Gibbs, 
again, and I want to get back at Captain Barnacle, of the 


fishing schooner Mary Ellen, for kidnapping me from the 





village. He didn’t gain anything by it, but he has put 
me to a lot of trouble and worriment, and deserves to be 
punished.” 

The boys, having learned that there was excellent bir: 
shooting along the western shore of the lower lake, de- 
termined to take their boat and go there for a morning’s 
sport. 

It was from the eastern, or forest side of this lake, that 
they had rescued, Mr. Sterling, 

They had no wish to penetrate the stale over there for 
the deer that lived in its fastnesses, on account of the 
chances of meeting with a jaguar or boa constrictor, some 
of which were uncommonly large, and all particularly 
dangerous. 

Accordingly, having announced their intention the night 
before, and being provided with a light breakfast of fried 
eggs, plantains, tropical fruits and a bowl of thick choco- 
late, they started, with the help of the tide and a light 
breeze, soon after sunrise. 

The eight miles that intervened between the plantation 
and the lower lake was soon covered, and the boat was 
presently among the reeds of the western shore. 

As they had brought a substantial lunch along they 
were in no hurry to get back to the castle. 

There was one thing they a had to guard against and that 
was the alligators. 

They shot at several to no purpose and finally found a 


good landing place. 


Bob was first to land. | 

He took the painter and tied it to a small tree. 

Then he walked slowly away, expecting Tom to follow 
him. 

Suddenly there was a rustling noisé through the bushes 
near the water’s edge and an enormous alligator shot into 
view, making directly for Bob. 

Its back was bent and it appeared higher than usual on 
its legs, presenting a truly formidable and rather terrify- 
ing appearance, especially at such close quarters. 

‘Bob was taken by surprise, and for a moment stood stock 
still, gazing at the wicked-looking saurian as if fascinated. . 
Then he let out a yell that attracted Tom’s attention, — 

and started to run. 

His foot, however, slipped and down he went on all fours. 

Before he could scramble to his feet the huge alligator 
was upon him, with widely distended jaws, and his fate 
seemed surely to be sealed, for there wasn’t a particle of 
chance of the boy avoiding the scaly monster. 

Tom, however, was equal to the occasion. 

He grabbed up his rifle, sogned it, and fired ou at the 
alligator’s jaw. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
WHAT TOM GILBERT DISCOVERED IN THE OLD WRECK. 


The ball went down the creature’s throat and he stopped, 
with his great jaws within a foot of Bob’s body. 
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m he lay quite dead. 

By jingo! that was a fine shot,” said Bob, getting on 
“T don’t want any narrower escape’ than that, you 
can bet your life. I thought I was a goner for sure.” 

“Tf I hadn’t hit a vital spot you would have been, I’m 
afraid. The alligator is a monster. He must have been 
the cock-of-the-walk around these diggings,” said Tom. 

Bob looked kind of white around the gills, for he had 
been badly frightened, 

He returned to the boat and sat down to recover himself. 

“Tt gives me a turn to look at that villain. 
probably be in his stomach by this time if you hadn’t been 
around. I’ll never be able to look at another alligator nner 
this without having a fit.” ’ 

“Then you will have lots of fits for we are bound to see 
fifty alhgators before we get back to the plantation,” 
laughed. Tom. | 

“Well, let’s get away from here and into the woods,” 
Bob. 


“All right; but we want to take a good look around here 
so as not to miss our landing place.” 

The boys made a note of the surroundings and then 
started off in quest of game. | 

In the course of two hours they had bagged ten large 
birds of the plover species, two ground doves of a beautiful 
plumage, three parrots, and wounded a monkey. | 

They returned to the boat with their spoil, pushed off, 
and sailed further to the north, in the direction of the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, along the western shore. 

After awhile they landed again, but only succeeded in 
bringing down another parrot. 


said 


“Tet’s go on and see where we came into this lake that 
morning in the dark,” suggested Bob. 

Tom was willing, as they had lots of time on their 
hands, and the wind holding pretty good they kept along 
close to the shore. 


Bob presently discovered an alligator asleep on a sandpit. 
He was at the helm and directed the boat close to it. 
Then he grabbed his gun, and telling Tom to splash the 


~ water with an oar, he waited till the creature opened its 





eyes when he blazed away at its nearest optic. 

The saurian rushed into the water and disappeared. 

“You're a fine shot, I don’t think,” laughed Tom. “You 
ought to have plunked his eye as easy as winking.” 

“I’m willing to swear that I did,” replied Bob, disap- 
pointedly, 

“Tf you had you'd have killed him. The ball may have 
struck one of the scales alongside his eye. You were too 


_ eager that time.” 


“T guess I was,” admitted Bob, 

“Yonder is the entrance to the lake,” said Tom, noint- 
ing. “Beyond are the three mouths of the river Mr. 
Sterling told us about. We came in at the eastern one, 
followed the shore and thus got into the lake.” 

“There isn’t much doubt of that. Hello! What’s that 
poner ye 
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“Looks like an old wreck.” 

“T’m going to head for it.” 

They were soon alongside the wreck of a good-sized ves- 
sel, that had sunk in the mud almost up to her bends. 

All of her rotting woodwork above that was exposed, as 


the tide was low. 


Her stern overhung the water, and Tom, making a 
spring, was goon standing’on her after-deck. 

“Here, catch the painter and fasten it somewhere,” called 
Bob. 

Tom caught the rope and tied it to the top of the 
splintered rudder-post. 

Then Bob clambered on board, and they both began to. 
look around this derelict of the sea. 

They looked into the cabin, and from its appearance it 
was evidently awash twice a day when the tide was up. 

They walked around the soft, yielding floor, for the 
wood was rotting fast, and looked into the staterooms on 
either side, and into what they judged had been the cap- 
tain’s, which was directly abaft. | 

Everything had been cleaned out, 

Not the ghost of an article of any kind remained. 

“T guess the Injuns went through this craft when she 
first came ashore in here,” said Bob. “They didn’t leave 
much for any one else to find.” 

“Did you expect to find anything?” asked Tom. “Why, 
this vessel looks as if she’s been lying here for an age.” 

“T judge she has. Come on, let’s get out on deck.” 

Tom was standing in the middle of the captain’s state- 
room, and he turned to follow Bob. 

As he did so a square piece of wood, that looked like a 
trap, gave away under his feet and he went down into a 
hole up to his knees. i 

Bob heard the crunching sound and turned around. 

“Hello!” he grinned. “Where are you going all of a 
sudden? Into the hold?” | 

“Not quite so far as that,” replied comm 
up against something solid.” 

He stepped out, struck a match and flashed it down the 
hole. 

“Say, Bob,” he said, “there's a couple of boxes down here. 
Let’s get them out and see what’s in them?” 

Bob came back and looked. 

They looked as if they were made of light mahogany, and 
had brass corners. ! 

Each was about eighteen inches long by a foot square, 
and perhaps eight inches deep, and they were locked as 
tight as a drum. — 

One of them was very heavy, the other about half as 
weighty.» 

After some muscular exertion they landed them on the 
stateroom floor. 

“Pinding’s keepings, I suppose,” laughed Tom. 

“Tf there’s anything of value in them I ought to have a 
share for helping you get them out of that hole, don’t you 
think?” said Bob. 

“Yes, that’s right; Moos I don’t anticipate that they'll | 
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prove to be very valuable. I’ll give you half of what the 
heavy box contains, or a third of what both contain. Take 
your choice.” 

“That’s fair enough. 
because I imagine that it might be the cap’n’s money- 
box.” 


“Tt’s a go. Help me get them into the boat.” 

It took both of them to convey the heavy box upon deck 
«nd into the boat. 

Tom returned alone for the lighter box ich he found 
he could carry under his arm. 

As there was nothing else of interest about the wreck they 


' shoved off and headed up the lake toward the narrow pass- 


age which communicated with the lake beyond, at the head 
of which stood the plantation. 

The tide was in their fayor now and the wind was fairly 
strong and favorable. 

They made a quick run and reached the landing about 
four o’clock. 


Tom carried the light box up to the house and showed it |’ 
to the senora and Estella, who were sitting under a tree. 

“T found that and another like it, only heavier, on an 
old wreck down in the lower lake,” he said. 

“Tt looks as if it might contain something of value,” said 
the lady of the house. “TI’ll have one of my women clean 


it for you.” 


“Thank you,” teihiod the A “T’ll go back to the land- 
ing for the other.” 

“What did you shoot?” said Estella. 

“Four parrots and about a dozen other birds of two 
varieties, Bob wounded a monkey, and he nearly got ate 


up by an immense alligator.” 


They wanted to know how that happened, and Tom told 
them of his companion’s narrow escape. 

They both shuddered at the recital, for they knew what 
voracious creatures the alligators were, and what short work 
they made of their victims. 

Bob and Tom brought up the heavy box together and 
exhibited it. | 


“What do you think is in it?” asked Estella. 

_'The boys said they had no idea, though Bob hazarded the 
guess that it might hold gold coin. 

“What will you bet on it?” laughed Tom. 

“T won’t bet. I haven’t anything to bet, anyway, and I 
don’t believe you have, either.” 

“You're not far wrong. Whatever change I had then 


T was carried off from Rockhaven was in my good trousers, 
which I shed in the forecastle of the Mary Ellen when 


- the sailor brought this rig to me and told me to get into it.” 


“You'll have to make Cap’n Barnacle provide you with 
a new suit when you get back,’’ said Bob. | 

“Tf that’s all he’ll have to put up for the outrage he com- 
mitted on me he'll be a lucky man. I’m going to put the 
law on him and make him sweat for his conduct, as sure 
as my name is Tom Gilbert.” 

“T would. He deserves it.” — 


T’ll take half of the heavy box 
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Tom sent one of the women down to the boat to ‘s! mt 
results of their day’s sport, and it was soon on aaihita 
before the senora, her daughter, and the other children. 

The boxes were carried on to the veranda for Mr. Sterling — 
to look at when he came in from the fields, after which the 
boys proposed to break them open. 





CHAPTER XV. 
WHAT THE TWO BOXES CONTAINED. 


Mr. Sterling appeared just before sundown. | 

“Well, my lads,” he said, as soon as he spied Tom and 
Bob under the tree talking with Estella and the children, 
“did you have a good time?” 

AT bet you we did,” spoke up Bob. 

“What did you bag?” 

They told him. 

“You ought to have shot a deer. They make fine eating.” 

“Bob wounded a monkey.” 

Then Tom narrated his companion’ s ticklish experience 
with the alligator. 

“You are a very lucky boy, Lawrence,” the gentleman 
said. “If your friend had missed a vulnerable spot you 
would have been dragged into the water and eaten in short 
order. I guess you’re willing to admit now that the alli- 
gators are quicker on their legs even on land than you 
supposed.” el 

“T bet you they are. That rascal lost no time going for 
me. He was hungry, I guess, and sized me-up as a nice 
titbit.” 

“We've got something to show you, sir,” said Tom. 

“What is it?” 

“A couple of mahogany boxes we PD ectigitt away from an 
old stranded wreck in the lake below.” 

“Where did you find them? I was ‘aboard that hulk ss 
years ago, and I could not find a thing in her.” 

“We, or rather I, found them by accident. They were 
under the floor of the stateroom at the back of the cabin. 
They were in a hole covered by a trap. The trap gave 
away under my weight and that is how I aicavertd them.” 

“Where are these boxes?” 

“On the veranda.” ; 

Mr. Sterling went over and looked at them. 

“They look as if they might contain valuable papers, or 
even money, perhaps,” he said. | 

“One of them is uncommonly heavy, sir,” said Tom. 

“Ts it? Well, we’ll open them after supper, if you like, 
though it seems almost a pity to have to break apart two 
such well-made boxes.” — 

Mr. Sterling entered the house, and soon afterward the 
evening meal was announced. 

Some of the birds the boys had shot were on the table, 
and the lads both declared that they tasted all right. 

After Mr. Sterling had smoked a cigar on the veranda 
he called a man and had him carry the boxes into the 
room on the ground floor that he used as an office. 

He tried a bunch of keys on the locks, but to no effect. 
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“Half of whatever is in that box goes to Bob, who waives 
claim to any share in whatever we find in the other. That’s 


understood, is it, Bob?” asked Tom. 


“That’s correct. If there isn’t some coined money in it 
I shall be much disappointed.” 

Mr. Sterling worked carefully, as he wished to pry apart 
the lock with as little damage as possible to the box. 

Finally the lock snapped and the cover flew open. 

The box contained eight bags, apparently full of money. 

“What did I tell you?” shouted Bob, in great delight. 
“Tt’s coin, sure as you live.” 

The master of the house lifted one of the bags out and 
shook it. 

“Tt’s money,” he said. 
of fortunate boys.” 

The bags proved to contain about $1, 000 apiece in Span- 
ish gold. 

“That's $4,000 each for us,” said Tom. “Quite a little 
fortune.” 


" Probably gold. You are a pair 


“You can bet your life it is,” said Bob, smacking his 
lips over his half ofthe find. “It’s.too bad the other isn’t 
full of money, too,” 

“T wish it was,” replied Tom. 
$12,000. I wonder what is in it?” 

“Papers,” suggested Bob. 

“Tt holds something heavier than paper,” said Mr. 
Sterling. “Well, I congratulate you on the result of your 
find so far. So much money as that isn’t picked up very 
often.” ) 


He: had more trouble opening the second box, and it 
took him more than twenty minutes to do it. 

A layer of damp cotton first met their eager gaze. 

When this was removed they saw a tray filled with large 
ancut Brazilian diamonds. 

In all there were five trays filled with the rough gems. 

“T’m not a connoisseur of these stones, but judging from 
the.sjze and general appearance of the gems I should place 
their value roughly at anywhere from $50,000 to $100,000,” 
said Mr. Sterling, after an examination of many of the 
specimens. 


“Then I’d be worth 


The two boys gasped. 7 

“Fifty to a hundred thousand dollars!” ejaculated Tom. 

“Yes. ‘They can’t be worth less than the first figure. 
Without knowing their actual value’I certainly would not 
take a cent less than $75,000 for them as they stand if they 
belonged to me.” 
“Good gracious!” cried Tom, quite overcome by this 
prospect of sudden riches. 

“T wish I'd agreed to take a third of the value of both 
boxes,” growled Bob, with a longing look at the uncut 


gems. 


“Never mind, Bob,” replied Tom. “If the stones turn 
out to be as véiuable as Mr. Sterling says I’ll give you a 


_ share in them—say ten per cent.” 
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“Will you?” exclaimed Bob; in delight. “Youvré a 

“T suppose you mean to go back to the States pretty 
soon,” said the gentleman, with a smile. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tom. | 

“Well, I’ll have this box securely nailed up for vei so 
that no one will be the wiser as to the character of its 
contents. Or, if you prefer, I'll go with you to Carthagena 
and see if I can dispose of the diamonds at their. actual 
value. That will save you from the red-tape business of 
passing the stones through the United States customs, as 
well as prevent you from the possibility of being cheated 
when you, ignorant of their real value, attempted to dis- 
pose of them in the American market.” 

“T shall be very much obliged to you if you will do that, 
sir,” said Tom. “I don’t know the first thing about how 
I would go abont selling them. I suppose you could have 
this Spanish gold changed into a draft on a Boston bank, 
too ?” 

“Oh, yes! There will be no difficulty about that. Any 
of the Carthagena banks will figure out the exchange 
value of the coin and furnish you with a draft. There’s a 
line of weekly steamers from Carthagena to Kingston and 
other ports in the West Indies. I'll secure a passage for 
each of you, and you can take another steamer from 
Kingston to New York. From. there it is but a step to 
Boston, you know.” | | 

The senora and Estella were astonished when they 
learned of, the rich nature of the contents of the two 
boxes. 

“Just to think how long they’ve lain in the cabin of that 
old wreck, waiting, as it were, for these young Americans 
to come over here and discover them. It is really won- 
derful when you come to consider the matter.” 

The boys fully agreed with the lady of the house. 

Suddenly Tom gave a loud exclamation that aw all 
eyes to him. 

“You'll hardly believe what I’m going to tell you,” he 
said, with sparkling eyes, “but on the afternoon of the 
day I was kidnapped from the the seacoast village where I 
lived, an old woman, after looking at the palm of my left 
hand, told me that I would become rich in a short time.” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed the senora. 

“Yes. I laughed at her, for it was about as impossible 
a thing as I could well imagine, yet here it has all come 
out true. She also,told me I was going to leave Rockhaven 
soon, though she didn’t say that I was about to be kid- 
napped.’ However, she told me that I had an enemy who 
was conspiring against me. Of course, that was Captain 
Barnacle, though what he had against me I cannot possibly 
imagine. She further said that I was going to cross water 
to a country new and strange to me, and you see I have, 
much against my will, been forced to come to this country. 
She also said I would be in peril of my life more than 
once, and I have. I had forgotten all about her prophesy 


till the thought that I had become rich brought it before 
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me again. Strange, wasn’t it, how she could read all that 
in the palm of my hand?” 
All agreed that it was. 


“Some people seem to be endowed with the extraordinary 


faculty of looking into the future,” said Mr. Sterling. “'The 
gypsy women are more or less versed in the art of reading 
one’s fortune from the lines in the palm of the hand. What 
there really is in it I do not profess to know. There have 
been people in all ages and countries who have professed to 
he able to foretell past, present and future events by means 
of an observation made of the heavens at the moment of a 
person’s birth. Such persons have called themselves as- 
trologers.” 

It was a long time before Tom got to sleep that night, 
and then he had several fantastic dreams, in which he 
figured as a modern Croesus. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tom and Bob were induced to prolong their visit at the 
plantation for a month, as Mr. Sterling, the senora, and 
their children had taken a great fancy to the lads, Tom 
especially. 

They also made themselves popular among the hands, 
from Pedro, the overseer, down to the humblest laborer. 

At last the day arrived when, accompanied by Mr. Ster- 
ling, and an escort of four natives, they bid adieu to the 
plantation and all on it, and started for the* seaport of 
Carthagena. 

The distance to be traversed was about ninety miles, Ae 
the line of march lay over and through alternate plain and 
forest, with here and there a village of more or less im- 
portance, in the neighborhood of which were many out- 
lying plantations, at one of which the party put up each 
night, as Mr. Sterling was well known to all the proprie- 
tors for many miles on either side of their route. 

They made the trip in a leisurely way, accomplishing 
about twenty-five miles in each eight hours of travel, and 
on the evening of the fourth day, after leaving the banks 
of the Magdalena, they entered‘the town of Carthagena. 

They put up at the principal hotel, and on the following 
morning Mr. Sterling showed the boys the town, which 
they found to be the chief seaport of the Republic of 
Colombia. | 

It was built on a sandy peninsula of the Caribbean Sea, 
connected with the continent by a narrow neck of land. 

They visited the handsome cathedral, and several of the 
churches and convents; likewise the fortifications, which 
they found to be extensive. 

On the following day, Mr. Sterling deposited the $8,000 
of Spanish gold with the principal bank, and received two 


drafts on a Boston bank for equal amounts made out in 


the names of Tom Gilbert and Bob Lawrence. 
Then he started out to dispose of the rough diamonds. 
Previous to leaving the plantation Tom had presented to 
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the senora, her daughter Hstella, and Mr. Sterling, their 


choice of his collection, and had‘also given Pedro Gonsalvo 
one of the lesser stones as a present. 

It took Mr. Sterling several days to arrange the sale of 
the diamonds on a satisfactory basis, and when the deal was 
finally concluded he handed Tom another draft on Boston 
for $80,000. . 

Tom showed it to Bob. 

“T’ll keep my promise with you, old man,” he said. 

“You shall have ten per cent. of this after I have collected 
it. That will make you worth $12,000, and ought to give 
you a good start in life.” 
. “Pm satisfied,” replied Bob. 
bulk of the boodle, as it wouldn’t have been found but for 
you. I consider mysel mighty lucky in having run up 
against you.” 

Mr. Sterling secured a passage for the boys to Kingston 
by a steamer of an English line bound for London, and 
two days after their business had been concluded the boys 
bade the American good-by, with the promise that some 
day in the future they would a and pay him and his 
family another visit. 

In due time they disembarked at Kingston, at which 
port they found a steamer on the point of sailing for New 
York City. 

They took passage on board of her, and in three days 
entered the harbor of the American metropolis. 

“Tt feels good to reach the land of the good old Stars 
and Stripes again,” said Tom, as the steamer came to an- 
chor at Quarantine. 


“You can bet your life it does,” replied Bob, enthusiasti- 
cally. “New York is my old stamping ground, you know; 
consequently, I’m thoroughly at home here.” 

“T never was anywhere in this country outside of a lim- 
ited area of Massachusetts before,” answered Tom, ‘so 
things are as new to me here as they were in South Amer- 
ica.” 

“Not quite as new, for there isn’t much difference be- 
tween the people of New York and those of Massachuséts.” 

“T don’t mean that. I mean as far as the sights are 
concerned. I never was in a big city in all my life—not 


even Boston, and that place isn’t such a great way from | 


the little town in which I was born.” 

“Then [ll have the pleasure of introducing you to the 
biggest city in the country. - Between us we ought to have 
a good time while we stay here.” 

“T’m not anxious to stay long, as I am in a hurry to 
get back to Rockhaven.” 


“T guess Fanny Gibbs holds a mortgage on you, Tom. 
Some day you'll cancel it by marrying her.” 

“T hope so. She’s the finest girl in the world.” 

That afternoon the boys landed i in New York and put up 
at the Astor House. | 

The first thing they did was to rig themselves out in a 
new suit apiece, with hats and shoes to match. 


Then they purchased; a couple of substantial trunks, 
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which they filled with shirts, underclothing, 
they needed in that line. | 

“T’ll create a sensation when I make my appearance in 
Rockhaven,” laughed Tom as he viewed himself in a pier 
glass. | 

“Among the girls, of course,” grinned Bob. 

“Among everybody. Why, I’m almost rich enough to 
buy the village out.” 

“You don’t think of settling there, do you?” 

“No. I’m going to Boston as soon as | decide what 
business I should like to go into.” 

“T’d like to go into some business with you, Tom. I’m 
through with the sea for good and all.” 

“Well, well talk about that later on. 
Rockhaven with me, won’t you?” 

“T’d like to, if there’s any place there where I can stop. 
I’ve a curiosity to see that girl of yours. I imagine from 
what you’ve said about her that she’s a peach.” 

“She is, in my estimation.” 

“She must have been pretty well broke up over your 
sudden disappearance.” 

“T guess she has been. It’s over two months since I was 
kidnapped. When Captain Barnacle returned from his 
trip I have no doubt but he reported me as having fallen 
overboard and drowned.” 

“The old villain. I hope you'll make him dance for his 
crime. You’ve got the money now to make matters sultry 
for him.” 

“T’ll attend to him, don’t you wor” replied Tom, in a 
decided tone. 

Bob induced Tom to remain nearly a week in New York. 

He showed him all the sights of the metropolis, and 'Tom 
was quite astonished at the wonders of the big city. 

On a Sunday night they took the midnight train over the 
Shore Line for Boston, arriving at the capital of Massa- 
chusetts early on the following morning. 

' Shortly after breakfast they took a train over the Boston 
& Maine Railroad for the nearest point to Rockhaven. 

A short branch line earried them to the town within 
eight miles by road of the village, and Tom hired a convey- 
ancé to take them over to the little seaport. 

About’a mile outside of Rockhaven the vehicle broke 
down. 

“We'll have to hoof it the balance of the way,” said 
Tom, as he surveyed the damage which the wagon had sus- 
tained. ‘“There’s a blacksmith shop a quarter of a mile 
down the road,” he said to the driver. “Start your nag 


and everything 


You'll come to 


Accordingly they resumed their way, all hands walking. 
Tom and Bob went on alone after reaching the black- 


the wagon. 

“At last the boys came in sight of the sea, with the 
steeple of the little church showing above the break that the 
road made in the cliffs. : 

“T think,” said Tom, “ Vl go. over to the cottage of Cap- 
tain Gibbs first and give . a glad. surprise. I know 
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the back way down to the plateau from the top of the cliff. 
It is very seldom that any one uses that path, so they’re 
not likely to notice our approach until we actually reach 
the cottage.” 

“T’ve no objection to anything you do,” teplied Bob, so 
the boys left the road and cut across through a straggling 
wood which ran to the edge of the cliffs. 

They had traversed half this wood when they wats ahy 
heard voices proceeding from behind a big rock, 

Tom stopped. 

“One of those voices belongs to Captain Barnacle, or ’m 
much mistaken,” he said. “And the other sounds like Mr. 
Marsh, the man I worked for at the store, and who said 
T’d like to 
give the captain an unpleasant surprise. 

He crept up to the corner of the stone, followed by Bob, 
looked cautiously around it, and saw at once that his sus- 
picions were correct. | 

Captain Barnacle and Mr. Marsh were seated on an old 
tree trunk talking, and the storekeeper seemed to be con- 
siderably worked up over something. 

“The boy is dead and food for the fishes long ago,” 
said the captain. “So there ain’t no reason for ye héldin’ 
off no. longer and refusin’ to pay me that thousand dollars 
that ye promised me on ECan DEY him and seein’ that he 
was-put out of the way.” 

At those words, which thoroughly astonished the listen- 
ing boy, Tom caught his breath with a gasp. 

“But I want proof that Tom Gilbert wasn’t pitked up 
and saved by some passing vessel,” whined Mr. Marsh. 
“Tf he should turn up again, even months from now, all my ~ 
plans would be mained.” 

“What plans have ye got ag’in him, anyway?” asked the 
skipper. 

“That’s my business,” replied the storekeeper, sulkily. 

“Ye said ‘hat before, Mister Marsh. Now I’ve made up 
my mind to know all the pertic-lars. {f ye don’t tell me 
I'll have ye arrested for passin’ a counterfeit hundred dol- 
lar bill on me, which I’ve no doubt ye did knowin’ly, 
thinkin’ I wouldn’t know the diffrence.” 

“You wouldn’t dare.” 

“T wouldn’t, eh? Ye don’t know me, Mister Marsh. 
Tell me what scheme ye are workin’ ag’in that dead boy, 
or I'll show ye up. TI’ll swear ye hired me to abduct and . 
put him out of the way if ye don’t.” | 

“You'll only put a rope around your own neck.” 

“Don’t ye believe it. I didn’t harm the boy.. I kin 
prove that he jumped overboard of his own accord. I kin 
send ye to jail all right, and I'll do it, too, if I have to go 
myself for a spell in order to do ye up.” 

“Tl tell you everything,” groaned the storekeeper, and 
he did. | | 

Tom, from his post of observation, learned all about the 
property in the West his father had left to him and which 
now that it had proved to be valuable had caused his guar- 
dian to adopt criminal methods to gain possession of it for 
himself. , 
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in plaintive tones upon the air from a point on the edge 


So James Marsh, and not Captain Barnacle, was the} i inti 


enemy referred to by the old woman when she read his for- 
tune at the store that fateful afternoon. : 

“So that’s yer game, is it, Mister Marsh?” laughed the 
captain, sardonically. “Well, yell hand me over that thou- 
sand to-night, d’ye understand? And, further, ye’ll pay 
me $5,000 out of what ye get for the property, or ye’ll get 
nothin’ at all, as sure as my namé is Cap’n Barnacle and 
I’m the skipper of the Mary Ellen.” 

“He'll do nothing of the kind, Captain Barnacle,” said 
‘Tom, walking around the rock and presenting himself be- 
fore the astonished gaze of the conspirators. - 

“Tom Gilbert !” gasped James Marsh, _Tising with a 
White and haggard face. | 

“Exactly—Tom Gilbert,” replied the sturdy boy. “I’ve 
heard the whole of your conversation, and I now know 
why I was kidnapped two months ago from Rockhaven. 
And I’ve a witness, too. Bob, show yourself.” 

“Whereupon Bob Lawrence put himself in evidence. 
“Captain Barnacle swore a round oath and, turning on 
his heel, made off. 

_ “As for you, Mr. Marsh,” said Tom, “I ought to have 
‘no mercy on you, but because you were an old friend of 
my father’s I’ll give you a chance. Go to the store. I will 
call there by and by for a full explanation. If you do the 
right thing by me I’ll not prosecute you, and no one shall 
know from me that you are such a rascal as your own words 
have proved you to be. 

« Yes, yes. 
keeper. 

“T think I know most everything as it is. 
till we meet again.” 

Then Tom-and Bob left him, a badly demoralized man. 

Captain Barnacle went to sea that afternoon on one of his 
mignlar trips. 

- As-neither he, nor the Mary Ellen, nor any of the crew 
ever returned, it was taken for granted that the schooner 
foundered in the storm which struck the coast soon after. 

“It was with a beating heart that Tom Gilbert, followed 
by Bob, descended the cliff at the back of the Gibbs’s cot- 

tage after leaving his guardian in the wood. 

He thought to find Fanny at work in the kitchen, but she 
wasn’t there. 

He walked around to the front of the house expecting 
to see Captain Gibbs either pottering around his little gar- 
den or smoking on the small veranda. — 

The captain was not in sight. . e 

“Where can they be?” the boy asked himself. 

Then he stopped short as the voice he knew so well broke 


Is it a bargain?” 
T’ll tell you everything,” whined the store- 


Now good-by 


of the cliff: 


“Where are you wandering, Robin Adair? 
On billowy ocean, or on the land—where ?” 


Tom advanced, as if drawn by the song, until he made 
out where the singer was sitting, with her hands in her 


lap and her face turned toward the ocean, sparkling in the © 


morning sunshine. 

As the last words floated off on the air, and the girl 
buried her face in her hands, Tom went softly up behind 
her and pyt his arms around her. 

“T have returned, Fanny,” he said, softly. 

She uttered a scream and sprang up. 

When she saw that it was indeed Tom who held her 


in his arms, she dropped her head on his shoulder with a © 


sigh of joy. 

Bob knew better than to follow Tom as he went toward 
his sweetheart, but took a seat on the veranda, where Tom 
in a short time introduced him to the girl of his heart. 

Captain Gibbs returned from the village about this time, 
and he was mighty glad to see Tom again. 


The boys took dinner at the cottage and then Tom car- — 


ried Bob with him to the store, to be a witness to the settle- 
ment between him and James Marsh. 

They remained a week at Rockhaven and were the lions 
of the place. 


Then they went to Boston, where they collected their 


drafts on the bank, both of them leaving the bulk of their 
money on special deposit. 

Tm and Bob went into business together, and are to-day 
rising young merchants of Boston. 

Tom has a summer residence at Rockhaven in addition 
to the substantial home in Roxbury, and both are presided 


over by Fanny, now his beloved wife; but neither of them 


will ever forget the night he was cast adrift pane the 
rascality of James Marsh. 


THE END. 





Read “PLAYING THE MARKET; OR, A KEEN 


BOY IN WALL STREET,” which will be the next num- 


ber (82) of “Fame and Fortune Weekly.” 
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are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
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MESMERISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZH.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
diseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. @, 8., author of “How to Hypnotize,” etc. 


PALMISTRY. | | 
No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the bead. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A, C. S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 

No. 88. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
struckkye information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.8. 
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No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. it contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

o. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
iNustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
atructions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. | 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 2%. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—BEverybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, ete. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


\ ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETEH.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs,’ parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. , 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the diifer- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCH.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
gleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 


—— 


No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—En- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- — 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. 

. No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction on al! the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No, 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight | 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Wxplaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public, Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
Paes secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOY S.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73.. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com.. 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated. | 
MECHANICAL, 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINDER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

_No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSTOAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Alolian Harp, Xylo- 
phene and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon §S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. . 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 


LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITH LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. f ; 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Every young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITH LETTHYRS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also rules for punctuation and composition, with specimen letters. 























































3 THE STAGE. 
m To, 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKD 
~BOOK.—-Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. 
No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and Irish. Also end men’s jokes, Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 
. No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEWYORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
| AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
| boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
| ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. . 
_ , No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
_ Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
_ the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. : 
_ No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Size Manager, Prompter, 
“Scenic Artist and Property Man. ya é inent Stage Manager. 
— No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


- HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
_ or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
orcs at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
| lished. 
| No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking mets, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
_ pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
coo Ss. ; 

| No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
_ make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
_ brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


i, ELECTRICAL. 

_ No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
| scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
_ together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
ete. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
| 3 lustrations. 

‘ No. 64. HOW TO MAKB BLECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
_ coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
+ By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

— No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 


large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
_ together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
} Kennedy. ‘The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
_ this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
é tudes every night with his wonderfu} imitations), can master the 
7) ert, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
_ greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 
| No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
yery valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
- money than any book published. 
~ No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
_ book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet, dominoes, ete. 
. No. 386. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
_ the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
'and witty sayings. 
No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
_ book, giving the rules and fx, “‘rections sot ping ies Euchre, Crib- 
' bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Re, ce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and frany other popular games of cards. 
| No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums. with key to same A 

complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTR.—It 
- is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 

all about. There’s happiness in it. : 
— No. 33. HOW.TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 

} in the drawing-room. 


| . DECLAMATION. 
_ No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF nxwCITATIONS. 
* -— Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
flialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
} with many standard readings. 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing fourm 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a pom speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the mom 
simple and concis? manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de- 
bates, outlines for debateg, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring info®mation on the questions given. | 


SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRY.—The arts ana wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it cone 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which ig 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without ene. 

No. 4. HOW TQ DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
poy to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 

ances. . 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen: 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the © 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Kiyverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this. book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. . 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to cateh moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
aie how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

eene, 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PHETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keepin 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full. 
instructions for making cages, ete. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO ‘BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also- ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This — 
book cannot be equaled. = 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKB CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
me all kinds of candy, ice-cream ae eae etc. etc. 

No. 84. HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing full 
information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general come 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 


"No. 388. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and, practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
family. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general come 


plaints. 
55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 


-Hiland 


No. 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. ° 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


bney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A: WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full expianations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Mxaminations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Cempiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch. and everything a boy. 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Come 

iled and written by ¥.u Senarens, author of “How to Become ® 
West Point Military Cadet.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY. Publisher. 24 Union Square, New York. 
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IDE AWAKE WEEKLY 


A COMPLETE STORY EVERY WEEE 


@@® STORIES OF BOY FIREMEN @® 


Handsome Colored Covers 
32=-Pages of Reading — 


By ROBERT LENNOX 


Price 5 Cents 


Splendid 


Beginning with No. 41, this weekly will contain a new series of magnificent fire stories, written by Robert Lennox, 


the best author of this class of fiction in the world. 


They detail the exciting adventures of a company of gallant 
young fire-fighters, under the leadership of a brave boy known as Young Wide Awake.’ 


Their daring deeds of hero- 


ism, and the perils they overcome, are intensely interesting. These stories are not confined entirely to fire-fighting, 


but also contain many interesting incidents, humorous situations and a little of the love element. 


ing girl in the stories whom you will all like very much, 


There is a charm- 


LATEST ISSUES. 


10 wa Us & Co.; or, Reine Life with a Vaudeville Show. By Ed- 
ard N. Fox. 
11 Cut Out for an Officer; or, Corporal Ted in the Philippines. 


By 
Lieut. J. J. Barry. 
12 A Fool for Luck; or, The Boy Who Turned Boss. By Fred War- 
burton. 


13 The Great Gaul “Beat’’; or, Phil Winston's Start in Reporting. 
By A. Howard De Witt. : 
14 Out for pepe or, The Boy Who Knew the Difference. By Tom 


Daw 
15 ap Boy, ‘Who Balked; or, Bob Brisbane’s Big Kick. By Frank 


16 Slicker ken Silk; or, The Smoothest Boy Alive. By Rob Roy. 

17 The Keg of Diamonds ; or, After the Treasure of the Caliphs. By 

Tom Dawson, 

18 Sandow, Junior; or, The Boy Who Looked Puny. By Prof. Oliver 
Owens. 

19 Won by Bluff; or, Jack Mason’s Marble Face. By Frank Irving. 

20 On the Lobster Shift; or, The Herald’s Star Reporter. By A. 
Howard De Witt. 

21 Under the Vendetta’s Steel ; By 
Lieut. J. J. Barry. 

22 Too Green to Burn; or, The Luck of Being a Boy. By Rob Roy. 


or, A Yankee Boy in Corsica. 


23 In Focl’s Paradise; or, The Boy Who Had Things Easy. By Fred. 


arburton 
24 One — in a Million; or, The Trick That Paid. By Edward N. 


Fo 
25 In Sp ite of Himself; or, Serving the Russian Police. By Prof. 
Oliver Owens. 
26 Kicked into Luck; or, The Way Nate Got There. By Rob Roy. 
27 The vrlnee of of Opals or, The Man-Trap of Death Valley. By A. 


Howard 
28 Living in His iat or, The Wide World His Home. By Edward 
By Lieut. J. J. 


Fox 
29 All for President Diaz; or, A Hot Time in Mexico. 
arry. 
80 The PHasiest Ever; phy eer Tom Filled a Money Barrel. 


By Capt. 
Hawthorn, U. 
81 In the aan s Eye; or, Beating the Porte’s Game. By Tom 
awso 
82 The Crater of Gold; or, Dick Hope’s Find in the Philippines. 


By 
By 


Fred Warburton. 


33 At the Top of the Heap; or, Daring to Call His Soul His Own. 
Rob Roy. 


34 A mene for His; or, Nat’s Corner in Gold Bricks. By Edward N. 


35 By the ‘Mikado’'s Order; or, Ted Terrill’s ‘‘Win Out” in Japan. By 
Lieut. J. J. Barry. 

36 His Name was Dennis; or, The Luck of a Green Irish Boy. By 

By Robert Lennox. 


A. Howard De Witt. 

37 Volunteer Fred; or, From Fireman to Chief. 

38 Neptune No. 1; or, The Volunteer Fire Boys of Blackton. By 
Robert Lennox. 


39 Hook, Ladder and Pike; or, The Life-Savers of Freehold. 
Robert Lennox. 

40 Columbia’s Pet; or, A Fireman at 17. By Robert Lennox. 

41 Young ie Awake; or, The Fire Boys of Belmont. By Robert 


Len 
42 ¥eonk g Wide Awake’s Biggest Blaze; or, Saving a Burning City. By 
ennox 
43 Youn Wide Awake’s Life Line; or, The Narrowest Escape on Rec- 
ord. By Robert Lennox. 


44 Young Wide Awake’s Hook and Ladder Work; or, The Maniac Fire 
Fiend of Belmont. By Robert Lennox. 

45 Young Wide Awake’s Bucket Brigade; or, Trapping a Fire Bug. By 
Robert Lennox, 

46 Young Wide Awake Smoke-Bound; or, Daring Work With the Life 
Net. By Robert Lennox. 

47 Young Wide Awake’s Pikemen; or, Hemmed in by Smoke and Flame. 
By Robert Lenuva. 

48 Youny Wide Awake’s Scaling Ladders; or, The Boy Life-Saver’s 
Greatest Victory. By Robert Lennox. 

49 Young Wide Awake’s Fire Line; or, A Boy Fireman’s Nerve in Mid-Air. 
By Robert Lennox. 

50 Young Wide Awake’s Axe Brigade; or, Hewing His Way to a Fire’s 
Heart. By Robert Lennox. 

51 Thane Wide Awake’s Still Alarm; or, At Bay with Blazing’Oil. By 

Robert Lennox. 
52 os bebo: Awake’s Nozzleman Grit; or, The Midnight Call from Box 
Panag pal Lennox. 
53 Youn W 


de Awake’s Champion Climber; or, Fighting the Flames with- 
out Wton 
By 


54 coe Wide Awake’s Fire Mask; or, Life Saving at Red Heat. 

nnox. 

55 Young Wide Awake’s Hose Carriage Dash; or, The Belmont Boy’s Best 
Run. By Robert Lennox. 


56 Young Wide Awake’s Hand Grenades; or, Cut Off by the Flame Demon, 
By Robert OX. 


By 
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Fame and Fortune Week 


STORIES OF BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY — 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 








COLORED COVERS — PRICE 5 Ots. 





advantage of passing opportunities. 


ous and wealthy. 


‘h 
1 A Lucky Deal; or, The Cutest Boy in Wall Street. 46 Through Thick and Thin; or, The Adventures of a Smart Boy. 
2 Born to Good Luck; or, The Boy Who Succeeded. 47 Doing His Level Best; or, Working His Way oF 
3 A Corner in Corn; or, How a Chicago Boy Did the Trick: 48 Always on Deck; or, The Boy Who Made His Mark. 
4 A Game of Chance; or, The Boy Who Won Out. 49 A Mint of Money; or, The Young Wall Street Broker. 
5 Hard to Beat; or, The Cleverest Boy in Wall Street. 50 The Ladder of Fame; or, From Office Boy to Senator. 
6 Building a Railroad; or, The Young Contractors of Lakeview. 51 On the Square ; or, The Success of an Honest Boy, 
7 Winning His Way; or, The Youngest Editor in Green River. 52 After a Fortune; or, The Pluckiest Boy in the West. 
8 The Wheel of Fortune; or, The Record of a Self-Made Boy. 53 Winning the Dollars; or, The Young Wonder of Wall Street. 
9 Nip and Tuck; or, The Young Brokers of Wall Street. 54 Making His Mark; or 
10 


A Lucky Penny; or, The Fortunes of a Boston Boy. ~ 
A Diamond in the Rough; or, A Brave Boy's Start in Life. 
13 Baiting the Bears; or, The Nerviest Boy in Wall Street. 

A Gold Brick; or, The Boy Who Could Not be Downed. 
A Streak of Luck; or, The Boy Who lTeathered His Nest. 
A Good Thing; or, The Boy Who Made a Fortune. Y 

King of the Market; or, The Young Trader in Wall Street. 
Pure Grit; or, One Boy in a Thousand. 


A Rise in Life; or, The Career of a Factory Boy. 

A Berrel of Money; or, A Bright Boy in Wall Street. 

All to the Good; or, From Call Boy to Manager. 

How He Got There; or, The Pluckiest Boy of Them All. 
Bound to Win; or, The Boy Who Got Rich. 


Pushing It Through; or, The Fate of a Lucky Boy. 

A Born Speculator; or, The Young Sphinx of Wall Street. 
The Way to Success; or, The Boy Who Got There. 

Struck Oil; or. The Boy Who Made a Million. 

A Golden Risk; or, The Young Miners of Della Cruz, 

A Sure Winner: or, The Boy Who Went Out With a Circus. 
Gelden Fleece: or, The Boy Brokers of Wall Street. 


Adrift on the World; or, Working His Way to Fortune. 
Playing to Win; or, The Foxiest Boy in Wall Street. 
Tatters; or, A Boy from the Slums. 

A Young Monte Cristo; or, The Richest Boy in the World. 
Won by Pluck; or, The Boys Who Ran a Railroad. 

‘ Beating the Brokers; or, The Boy Who “Couldn’t be Done.” 
A Rolling Stone; or, The Brightest Boy on Record. 

Never Say Die; or, The Young Surveyor of Happy Valley. 
40 Almost a Man; or, Winning His Way to the Top. 

Boss of the Market; or, The Greatest Boy in Wall Street. 
The Chance of His Life; or. The Young Pilot of Crystal Lake. 
Striving for Fortune; or, From Rell-Boy to Millionaire. 
Out for Business; or, The Smartest Boy in Town. 

A Favorite of Fortune; or, Striking It Rich in Wall Street. 
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A Copper Harvest; or, The Boys Who Worked a Deserted Mine, 


A Mad Cap Scheme; or, The Boy Treasure Hunters of Cocos Island. 


TAKEN 


ISSUED EVERY FRIDAY 


This Weekly contains interesting stories of smart boys, who win fame and fortune by their ability to take. 
Some of these stories are founded on true incidents in the lives of 
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